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PREFACE 

The  second  annual  conference  of  the  Alabama  Home  Economics 
Association  was  held  at  the  Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute,  Monte- 
vallo,  January  27-29,  1916.  The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  the 
program  as  planned  was  carried  out  with  only  a  few  changes.  The 
general  meetings  were  inspiring  and  helpful  and  the  round  table  dis- 
cussions gave  an  insight  into  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  made  evi- 
dent the  greatest  needs  in  the  home  economics  work  at  present. 

Mrs.  Woolman,  a  pioneer  in  the  home  economics  work,  won  her 
audience  by  her  charming  personality  and  her  interesting  survey  of 
home  economics  in  the  United  States.  She  showed  that  it  is  meeting 
the  needs  of  various  types  of  girls,  those  who,  early  in  life,  must  lend 
a  hand  in  supporting  the  family  as  well  as  those  who  take  the  work 
solely  to  prepare  them  for  home  making. 

Professor  Judd  showed  in  an  interesting  way  that  the  changed 
conditions  in  the  social  and  economic  world  make  necessary  the  new 
or  socialized  curriculum  in  our  schools,  and  pictured  the  schools  when 
such  a  curriculum  shall  have  been  fully  worked  out. 

MissFrayser  told  of  her  work  for  women  and  girls,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts.  She  emphasized  the  importance  of  building  on 
what  was  already  in  the  community  in  the  way  of  organization  and  in- 
terests and  emphasized  the  need  of  home  economics  in  making  better 
homes  and  better  citizens. 

Miss  Rowan  pictured  in  her  enthusiastic  way  what  home  eco- 
nomics can  do  for  boys,  and  told  of  the  different  lines  of  extension 
work  which  she  is  carrying  on.  In  this  work  the  school  is  the  center 
but  the  work  reaches  out  to  the  entire  community  and  the  men,  women, 
girls  and  boys  meet  for  study,  inspirational  talks  and  practical  work. 

Miss  Palmer  in  leading  the  discussion  of  Miss  Rowan's  paper  em- 
phasized the  point  that  boys  need  training  in  home  economics.  The 
man  in  the  home  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining  what  the 
family  diet  shall  be.  His  choice  should  be  based  on  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

Mrs.  Murdoch,  in  her  address  on  Primary  Needs  of  the  Children  of 
Alabama  and  How  Their  Needs  Can  Be  Met,  made  her  audience  feel 
that  she  knew  whereof  she  spoke, — because  of  her  great  interest  in 
child  welfare  and  her  untiring  efforts  to  secure  for  all  children  of  Ala- 
bama the  opportunities  which  rightfully  belong  to  them. 

Mr.  Feagin's  address  on  Consolidated  Schools  and  Community 
Building  was  one  which  stirred  his  hearers  and  made  them  realize  that 
every  individual  interested  in  education  should  do  his  part  in  bringing 
about  conditions  whereby  we  may  have  in  Alabama  consolidated 
schools,  and  all  the  advantages  which  such  schools  possess  over  the 
one-teacher  school.  He  spoke  with  the  enthusiasm  and  power  of  one 
who  is  on  the  field  actively  engaged  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

At  the  round  table  discussion  presided  over  by  Miss  Hansis  inter- 
esting reports  were  given  of  the  home  economics  work  in  Alabama.  A 
course  in  home  economics  for  the  high  schools  was  presented  during 
the  general  discussion  of  Home  Economics  for  the  High  Schools. 


After  the  program,  some  of  the  papers  as  presented  are  published. 
We  regret  that  we  could  not  obtain  copies  of  all  the  addresses  and 
talks  that  were  made. 
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MINUTES  OF  ALABAMA  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

The  business  meeting  of  the  second  annual  session  of  the  Alabama 
Home  Economics  Association  was  held  on  Saturday  morning,  January 
29,  1916,  at  the  Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute,  Montevallo. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Miss  Martha  Pat- 
terson. The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer was  read  and  accepted.  In  connection  with  the  report  the  Treas- 
urer strongly  urged  the  importance  of  securing  an  increased  member- 
ship. 

The  President  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Sibley  regretting  his 
inability  to  attend  the  conference.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
reply  by  letter.  Dr.  Palmer  told  of  a  letter  of  regrets  received  from 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Owen  of  Montgomery.  Miss  Patterson  read  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
stating  that  the  Alabama  Association  is  now  affiliated  with  the  national 
organization.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  association  to  elect  or  to  ap- 
point a  councilor  for  the  meeting  of  the  national  association.  A  motion 
to  have  the  President  appoint  this  councilor  carried. 

Miss  Rosser  moved  that  the  association  again  have  a  luncheon 
during  the  A.  E.  A.;  that  we  invite  the  Industrial  Arts  Association, 
and  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  lunch- 
eon. The  motion  carried.  The  President  appointed  as  a  committee 
Miss  Jennie  Mae  Rosser,  Miss  May  Hansis,  and  Miss  Beryl  McCauley. 

Dr.  Palmer's  invitation  to  return  to  Montevallo  for  the  1917  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  was  accepted. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  extended  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  the 
faculty,  students,  and  alumnae  of  the  A.  G.  T.  I.  for  many  charming 
courtesies  extended  the  visitors  to  the  conference. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected: 

President — Miss  Stella  Palmer,  A.  G.  T.  I.,  Montevallo. 

Vice-President — Miss  Gladys  McGill,  State  Normal  School  Liv- 
ingston. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  Maude  Luttrell,  Shelby  County  High 
School,  Columbiana. 

Executive  Committee — Miss  Martha  Patterson,  A.  G.  T.  I.  Monte- 
vallo; Miss  May  Hansis,  City  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics, 
Birmingham;   Miss  Sara  Bandy,  Agricultural  School,  Athens. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  extend  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  out-going  President. 

The  advisability  of  having  the  suggested  high  school  course  of 
study  published  was  discussed.  Dr.  Palmer  moved  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  work  in  connection  with  Miss  Palmer 
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and  Miss  Patterson  in  bringing  the  course  before  the  public.    The  mo- 
tion carried. 

Miss  Tappan  expressed  a  need  for  a  suggested  course  of  study  for 
rural  schools.  A  motion  prevailed  to  have  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  outline  such  a  course,  the  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Miss  Patterson  offered  a  suggestion  made  by  Miss  Brooke,  of  the 
A.  G.  T.  I.,  to  the  intent  that  we  endeavor  to  interest  high  school  prin- 
cipals in  home  economics  work  by  inviting  them  to  meet  with  the 
association  during  the  A.  E.  A.  The  matter  was  left  to  the  Luncheon 
Committee. 

The  cost  of  the  luncheon  was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  to  pay  not 
more  than  75  cents  a  plate,  and  that  otherwise  the  matter  be  left  en- 
tirely with  the  committee.  It  was  decided  that  the  cost  of  invitations 
should  come  from  the  general  fund. 

Miss  Palmer  announced  the  following  committee  on  the  high 
school  course  of  study:  Miss  Hansis,  Miss  Bandy,  and  Miss  McGill. 
She  announced  that  the  committee  for  a  rural  school  course  would  be 
appointed  at  the  A.  E.  A. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

MAUDE  LUTTRELL,  Secretary. 

Miss  Palmer  appointed  the  following  committee  for  the  rural 
school  course:  Miss  Myrtle  Brooks,  Montevallo,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Zeb- 
ulon  Judd,  Auburn;  Miss  Nellie  Tappan,  Montevallo;  Miss  Sarah 
Marks,  Jacksonville. 
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PROGRAM 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  27TH 

8:00  P.  M. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Doster,  University  of  Alabama,  Presiding. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  T.  W.  Palmer. 

Home  Economics  in  the  New  or  Socialized  Curriculum    of    Country 
Schools,  Prof.  Zebulon  Judd,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Music,  Serenade  and  Allegro  Giocoso Mendelssohn 

Mr.  C.  R.  Calkins  and  Miss  Lula  Hawkins. 

Vocational  Phases  of  Home  Economics  as  Seen  in  California  and  Else- 
where, Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  28TH. 

9:00  A.  M. 

Miss  May  Hansis,  Birmingham,  Presiding 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

What  Has  Been  Done  in  Home  Economics  in  Alabama  During  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Fifteen — 

In  the  City  High  Schools, 

Miss  Mabel  Milhan,  Selma. 

In  the  County  High  Schools, 

Miss  Maude  Luttrell,  Columbiana. 

In  the  Agricultural  Schools, 
Miss  Sara  Bandy,  Athens. 

In  the  Normal  Schools, 

Miss  Corinne  Neely,  Florence. 

In  the  Rural  Schools, 

Mrs.  Ilah  Polhill,  Jacksonville. 

9:45  A.  M. 

Professor   Zebulon   Judd,    Alabama   Polytechnic   Institute,    Presiding. 
General  Discussion  of  High  School  Course  in  Home  Economics. 

10:30-12:00 

Visiting  Classes  in  Home  Economics. 

2:00  P.  M. 

Miss  Myrtle  Brooke,  Presiding. 

Home  Economics  for  Boys,  Miss  Sarah  F.  Rowan,  I.,  I.  &  C,  Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

Discussion  led  by  Miss  Stella  Palmer,  A.  G.  T.  I. 
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House  Plans  for  New  Homes  and  for  the  Alteration  of  Homes,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Frayser,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C 

3:30  P.  M. 

Visiting   the  Art  Exhibits. 

Explanation  of  Exhibits  by  Mrs.  Hardinia  B.  Howie,  Montevallo. 

4:30   P.  M. 

Informal  Meeting  with  the  Local  A.  G.  T.  I.  Alumnae  Chapter.     - 

6:30-8:00   P.   M. 

Reception  at  the  President's  Home  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer. 

8:15  P.  M. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Palmer,  Presiding. 

Music,    Br'er   Rabbit    (Fireside   Tales) MacDowell 

Negro   Dance,   C   Major Cyril   Scott 

Miss  Elizabeth  Leake. 

Survey   of  Home   Economics   in   United   States,   Mrs.   Mary   Schenck 
Woolman,    Boston,    Mass. 

Music,   First   Movement  from  Fifth   Symphony Beethoven 

Misses  Leake,  Hawkins,  Powers  and  Hurst 

Consolidated    Schools    and    Community    Building,    Hon.    William    F. 
Feagin,    State    Superintendent   of   Education. 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY   29TH. 

8:30  A.  M. 
Business  Meeting. 

9:30   A.   M. 

General  Assembly. 

Talks  by  Visitors  to  Students  and  Members  of  Conference. 

10:15  A.  M. 

Miss  Patterson,  Presiding. 

Club  Work  for  Women  and  Girls,  Miss  Mary  E.  Frayser,  Winthrop 
College. 

Extension  Work  in  Home  Economics,  Miss  Sarah  F.  Rowan,  Colum- 
bus,  Miss. 

11:00  A.   M. 

Primary  Needs  of  the  Children  in  Alabama,  and  How  These  Needs 
Can  be  Met,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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HOME   ECONOMICS   IN   THE   NEW  AND   SOCIALIZED 
CURRICULUM. 


Zebulon  Judd,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  most  stimulating  thought  connected  with  this  conference 
is  the  professional  ideal  and  aim  of  those  who  are  here  assembled. 
It  is  typical  of  the  movements  of  thought  that  the  higher  fruition 
of  thought  should  come  later.  For  hundreds  of  years  thoughtful 
men  and  women  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  aims  and 
methods  of  schools.  The  schools  have  attempted  to  train  in  almost 
every  field  of  human  thought  and  endeavor,  but  it  has  been  left  for 
the  modern  educator  to  push  the  work  of  the  schools  into  the  realm 
of  the  fireside,  living  room  and  kitchen.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
restoration  of  the  sick  has  been  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest;  only 
recently  have  men  concerned  themselves  with  preventive  medicine. 
Likewise,  only  recently  have  we  given  thought  to  the  mthods  of 
proper  living  as  the  only  sure  means  of  health,  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. Home  economics,  like  so  many  other  fields  in  which  women 
labor,  offers  opportunity  not  for  spectacular  performance,  but  rather 
for  those  refining  processes  characteristic  of  work  calling  for  high 
skill  and  for  workers  who  care  more  for  the  inner  essence  than  for 
the  spectacular  and  bizarre. 

Both  because  of  the  high  value  of  the  new  subjject  of  home 
economics  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  because  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  of  purpose  of  the  workers  in  this  field,  I  find 
peculiar  pleasure  in  meeting  with  the  home  economics  teachers 
assembled  in  this,  their  second  annual  conference. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  ever  undergoing  change.  This  change 
is  due 

(a)  To  change  in  the  theory  of  the  learning  process. 

(b)  To  change  in  the  practical  demands  imposed  by  the  condi- 
tions of  life. 

Change   in  the   Theory  of  the    Learning   Process 

Some  of  the  old  philosophers  held  to  the  notion  that  the  child 
was  born  with  all  the  ideas  which  it  would  ever  possess,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  school  was  to  offer  a  set  of  exercises  whereby 
the  potential  ideas  might  be  developed.  This  theory  has  been  ex- 
ploded. We  all  now  know  that  all  learning  comes  primarily  through 
the  senses.  Things  become  through  the  senses  the  source  of  all 
knowledge.  We  are  all  pretty  well  agreed,  too  .that  the  condition 
which  we  call  education  develops  only  through  the  exercise  of  the 
will  of  the  learner.  The  motive  of  his  activity  must  be  one  of  his 
own,  not  of  another.  Therefore,  we  think  of  interest,  motive,  initia- 
tive, freedom  as  large  elements  in  the  educative  process.  Educative 
materials  must  provide  for  these  elements.  For  this  purpose,  these 
materials  must  vary  for  different  social  conditions.  To  provide  for 
interest,  motive,  initiative  and  freedom,  the  aim  of  education  must 
be  individual  and  personal.  It  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  learner,  but  it  must  present  to  him  such  a  warm,  attrac- 
tive aspect  as  to  stir  his  emotions  and  call  forth  his  highest  en- 
deavor. Educative  materials  must,  therefore,  be  selected  within  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  learner.  Suppose  we  agree  on  an  aim  of  edu- 
cation, e.  g.,  social  efficiency,  self-realization,  culture.  Whatever  it 
be,  the  means  of  attaining  that  aim  will  be  determined  both  by  the 
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inherited  equipment  of  the  individual  and  the  social  situation  in 
which  he  lives.  The  illustration  of  the  thought  here  may  be  seen 
in  the  way  men  seek  to  attain  a  given  goal  in  life  through  various 
avenues.  A  common  ambition  among  men  is  social  power  and  influ- 
ence. The-  means  employed  to  realize  this  ambition  vary  with  the 
individual  character  of  the  man  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
must  struggle  toward  the  realization  of  that  ambition.  One  man 
seeks  his  goal  through  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
another  through  political  control,  and  yet  another  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  influential  social  connections. 

Change  in   Practical    Demands. 

The  practical  demands  of  life  vary  with  time  and  conditions.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  every  individual  and  generation  to  become  equipped 
as  far  as  practicable  for  meeting  these  demands.  The  school,  as  a 
social  institution,  attempts  to  aid  in  this  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  demands  upon  him.  Grant  that  unsocial  materials 
were  as  effective  for  mental  discipline  —  mind  development!  —  as 
social  materials,  we  have  not  settled  the  issue.  Discipline  does  not 
cover  our  aim.  According  to  their  locality,  different  demands  are 
put  upon  the  disciplined  mind.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  good 
steel.  It  must  be  shaped  and  edged  to  suit  functional  purposes. 
Grant  a  good  (disciplined)  mind — yet,  is  anything  good  except  as  it 
Is  good  for  something?  It  is  only  negatively  good  until  it  has  had 
discipline,  skill,  technique,  and  attitude.  Disciplined  (?)  minds 
without  skill  and  technique  may  be  likened  to  vessels  and  utensils 
without  handles.  Because  of  the  impracticability  of  the  disciplined 
mind,  the  plain,  practical  world  has  become  chary  of  the1  college  man 
or  woman,  and  turns  with  more  confidence  to  the  apprenticed  or 
experienced  worker.  Because  of  its  disappointing  experience  with 
unpracticed  workers,  it  has  come  to  discount  the  value  of  all  dis- 
cipline and  theory.  Should  not  this  attitude  of  the  plain,  practical 
world  serve  as  a  warning?  If  the  world  is  in  error  in  one  direction, 
do  we  not  err  in  the  opposite  direction?  Can  there  be  any  discipline 
and  theory  except  in  connection  with  a  concrete  situation? 

Discipline,  skill,  technique  are  essential  factors  to  efficient  per- 
formance. But,  alone,  they  are  only  potential.  The  emotion,  the  at- 
titude, makes  them  dynamic, — presses  the  button  and  starts  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion.  Plain  farmers  and  housekeepers  know  the  value 
of  this  quality.  They  note  that  their  boys  and  girls  who  go  away 
to  be  educated  return  with  an  attitude  of  indifference}  if  not  com- 
plete aversion,  to  all  useful  occupations.  While  they  yield  mild 
assent,  in  theory,  to  the  value  of  an  education,  in  practice  they  say 
it  unfits  for  all   useful   purposes. 

Because  of  this  conflict  between  theory  and  practice,  because  of 
the  unfulfilled  expectations  of  our  educated  (?)  boys  and  girls, 
thoughtful  men  and  women  have  undertaken  to  locate  thef  trouble. 
Many  think  they  have  located  it  in  false  theories  of  discipline,  cul- 
ture, education.  The  mind  becomes  disciplined,  cultured,  educated, 
not  by  a  series  of  mental  hurdles,  but  by  entering  sympathetically 
into  life  and  by  attacking  those  problems  whose  solution  determines 
the  quality  of  life.  The  school  should,  therefore,  offer  a  natural  sit- 
uation where  boys  and  girls  may  live  in  a  natural  sort  of  way, — 
where  they  talk  in  a  language  familiar  to  the  fireside,  the  field,  the 
shop,  the  street,  and  the  forum;  where  their  initiative,  skill, — powers 
of  every  sort — are  enlisted  to  find  and  improve  the  way  of  living. 
Living!     Is  not  that  the  word?     Living  in  all  its  aspects,  education 
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must  enhance.  Beyond  that,  it  has  no  function.  If  there  be  skill, 
it  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  better  living;  if  there  be  culture, 
it  is  for  the  increase  of  that  joy  which  comes  from  a  subtler  under- 
standing of  the  secret  processes  of  nature  and  of  those  intimate  and 
complex  relationships  which  exist  among  men. 

Socialized  is  a  term  we  have  applied  to  the  new  curriculum 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  most  essential  activities  of  social 
and  occupational  life. 

Our  query  for  tonight  is,  What  part  of  this  new  or  socialized 
curriculum  consists  of  those  subjects  which  have  been  incorporated 
under  the  phrase,  household  economy.  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  be  determined  by  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  part  of  the  whole  life  is  either  lived  in  the  home  or  is 
dependent  of  the  activities  of  the  home? 

2.  What  is  the  status  of  the  people  relative  to  that  knowledge 
involved  in  home-life  activities? 

We  may  answer  the  first  inquiry  only  in  general  terms.  Yet, 
with  sufficient  clearness,  we  hope,  to  get  a  fair  notion  of  the  situa- 
tion. What  part  of  life  is  lived  in  the  home  or  is  dependent  upon 
home-life  activities?  Each  of  us  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
home.  The  inheritance  of  body  and  mind  with  which  we  attack 
the  problems,  perform  the  tasks  and  bear  the  burdens  of  life  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  knowledge,  or  lack  of  knowledge,  in  our  parents  of 
certain  laws  and  practices.  In  the  home,  through  the  food  we  eat, 
the  clothes  we  wear  and  the  daily  habits  we  form,  we  determine  the 
rate  of  interest  which  our  original  inheritance  shall  bear.  It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  determined  whether  as  spendthrifts 
we  shall  waste  our  inheritance,  or  whether  as  good  investors  we 
shall  multiply  it  with  the  passing  years.  No  statement  is  more  con- 
vincing in  this  regard  than  that  selected  from  a  recent  report  on 
infant  mortality.  Two  children  out  of  every  five  born  in  the  United 
States  die  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  Not  only  are  the  issues 
of  physical  life  at  stake.  One's  interests,  ambitions  and  attitudes 
are  here  determined. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  people  in  regard  to  efficiency  in  home 
activities?  The  time  was  when  the  wife  and  mother  found  little  op- 
portunity for  self-expression  outside  of  the  limits  of  her  own  home. 
She  took  great  pride  in  the  fabrics  made  on  her  loom,  which  she 
cut  and  made  with  her  own  hands  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
her  own  household.  The  choice  dishes  of  her  table  were  objects 
of  great  pride.  But  this  wife  and  mother  worked  without  economy 
of  labor.  Her  meals,  while  palatable,  were  often  unwholesome,  and 
her  family  slept  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms.  Owing  to  certain  in- 
fluences and  changed  industrial  conditions,  women  have  been  freed 
in  large  measure  from  the  toil  of  the  home,  and,  for  a  while,  she 
has  sought  occupation  in  fields  outside  of  the  home, — in  social  ac- 
tivities, and  sometimes  in  political,  as  well.  But  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  household  economy  thoughtful  women  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  highest  talents  may  find  occupation  in  the 
skillful  performance  of  those  tasks  hitherto  assigned  to  ignorant  and 
untrained   servants. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  has  increased  the  burden  of  the  house- 
keeper. The  passing  of  cheap  labor  has  still  further  emphasized 
this  problem.  Efficiency  in  the  home  must  now  be  secured  through 
better  organization  of  the  home  activities  and  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  house  arrangements  and  mechanical  aids. 

The  home  has  been  the  last  to  take  advantage  of  improvements 
and  inventions.     Note  the  improvements  in  transportation,  commun- 
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ication,  manufacturing,  industries,  and  agriculture.  Grant  that  there 
has  been  no  absolute  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  the  home,  there  cer- 
tainly has  been  relative  loss.  As  the  increased  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life  has  raised  new  problems  in  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, so  has  it  also  imposed  new  problems  on  the  home.  At  certain 
levels,  skins  for  clothing,  raw  flesh  and  herbs  for  food,  and  a  cave  or 
thatched  roof  for  a  home  sufficed.  At  higher  levels,  coarse  fibres 
we,re  made  into  clothing,  houses  were  made  of  logs  without  sanita- 
tion or  light,  except  for  an  occasional  opening  between  the  logs. 
With  the  out-of-door  life,  the  small  demand  for  efficiency,  highly  nu- 
tritious and  balanced  meals  gave  no  concern.  Today  efficiency  is 
the  big  demand  everywhere.  Strong  competition  and  high  standards 
impose  the  greatest  consideration  for  returns  on  every  outlay  of 
effort  and  means.  Every  resource  must  be  conserved  and  developed 
to  its  highest  state.  Light,  warm  clothing  must  be  provided;  foods 
must  be  selected,  prepared  and  combined  with  the  greatest  intelli- 
gence and  care.  In  house  building,  concern  must  be  had  for  sanita- 
tion, light,  health,  comfort  and  working  efficiency.  Excellence  in 
living,  sleeping  and  kitchen  apartments  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
luxury,  but  just  as  improvement  in  railway  locomotives  and  good 
breeding  in  plants  and  animals.  As  a  part  of  the  complete  home, 
there  must  be  every  provision  for  the  greatest  amount  of  fullness 
and  independence  in  the  home  life. 

Day  of  Specialization. 

Truly,  we  are  in  a  day  of  specialization  and  of  specialists.  But 
too  great  segmentation  of  life  spells  high  cost,  inefficiency,  incom- 
pleteness. A  mother  with  only  such  general  training  as  may  be 
acquired  by  any  intellectual  woman  may  more  safely  be  relied  upon 
to  keep  her  children  in  health  than  the  physician, — to  give  her  chil- 
dren moral  and  social  guidance  than  the  preacher, — to  develop  in 
her  children  all  those  social  graces  and  refinements  than  all  the 
specialists  combined.  Truly,  there  is  need  for  the  specialist — phy- 
sician, dentist,  lawyer,  teacher,  preacher,  moral,  religious,  and  social 
guide.  But  who  is  to  select  the  specialist  —  determine  when  his 
services  are  needed,  and  pass  upon  the  quality  of  his  work?  Re- 
sponsibility must  rest  somewhere — must  rest  at  last  upon  who  pays 
for  the  service  and  enjoys  or  suffers  the  consequences.  This  means 
father  and  mother — heads  of  the  household.  For  the  meeting  of  this 
high  responsibility,  general  training  and  intelligence  in  the  various 
aspects  of  life  must  be  had. 

Co-ordination  the   Great  Need., 

We  shall  never  return  from  the  methods  of  specialization  in 
modern  life  to  the  methods  of  pioneer  life  when  all  the  needs  of 
every  home  were  met  in  the  homestead.  But,  if  this  process  of  seg- 
mentation continues,  we  shall  soon  die  of  the  dry  rot  of  artificiality. 
The  various  elements  of  food  may  be  chemically  prepared,  but  no 
chemical  preparation  can  take  the  place  of  meat,  bread,  butter,  milk 
and   eggs.     Life   alone   can   give  the  living  quality. 

All  the  highly  developed  institutions  of  modern  society  will  at 
best  produce  an  artificial  and  empty  civilization,  unless  the  home, 
where  all  men  are,  or  should  be,  reared,  has  a  sufficient  grasp  on  the" 
aims  and  methods  of  these  institutions  to  enable  it  to  move  har- 
moniously and  sympathetically,  yet  critically,  with  respect  to  the 
aims  and  procedures  of  these  institutions,  the  home  must  be*  the  co- 
ordinating and  unifying  agency. 

What  we  may  say  of  the  school  that  sets  up  aims  foreign  to  the 
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demands  of  actual  life,  using  materials  with  which  the  child  and 
mother  are  unacquainted,  and  methods  that  work  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  home?  Would  not  the  school  perform  a  higher  service  if 
it  familiarized  itself  with  the  demands,  materials  and  methods  of 
the  home,  farm,  factory  and  market  place,  and,  with  the  intelligence 
so  gained,  seek  to  improve  conditions  and  methods;  and  thereby 
supplement  the  training  gained  in  and  through  these  various  life 
activities, — playing  the  roll  of  clearing  house  or  director?  In  this 
way  separateness  and  isolation  of  the  school  would  be  cured  and  the 
school  would  become  one  of  a  series  of  institutions  working  toward 
an  end  and  aim  natural  to  the  people  and  realizable  by  them. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  general  principles  underly- 
ing modern  demand  for  a  reorganization  of  the  school  curriculum; 
the  demand  that  the  new  curriculum  shall  depend  for  its  value:  less 
on  training  for  discipline  and  more  on  ihe  vaiup  of  the  content.  The 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  social  materials  is  based  further  on 
the  theory  that  only  here  is  the  interest,  initiative,  motive  and  free- 
dom of  the  pupil  provided  for;  so  only  here  does  education  of  the  best 
sort  take  place. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  how  these  home  activities  may  be 
actually  introduced  into  the  school. 

Household    Economy  in   High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

With  specialists  and  laboratories,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  organize  and 
teach  courses  in  household  economy  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  great  danger  here  is  that  in  trying  to  reduce  these  activities  to 
teachable  proportions  we  shall  fail  to  keep  them  responsive  to  local 
demands,  and  in  the  end  let  them  become  as  formal  and  inflexible  as 
many  of  the  studies  we  now  propose  to  displace.  Another  significant 
problem  that  faces  us  is  that  so  few  of  the  children  go  even  to  the 
high  school,  not  to  mention  the  college.  So,  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing these  studies  into  the  elementary  schools,  the  schools  of  all  the 
people,  and  into  the  homes. 

Household  Economy  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

At  once  we  hear  the  objection  that  the  home  activities  can  not  be 
taught  without  expert  teacher  and  well  equipped  laboratory.  We 
might  be  frightened  from  the  task  but  for  results  already  obtained. 
Has  any  of  the  grown-ups  here  ever  attempted  to  teach  a  game  to 
young  children?  As  the  children  listened  politely,  but  with  no  glow 
of  responsive  enthusiasm,  there  came  up  an  older  child  familiar  with 
the  game  and  near  enough,  to  the  youngsters  to  be  one  of  them  in  in- 
terest and  play?  If  you  have,  you  know  how  with  abandonment  she 
threw  herself  into  the  game  and  with  a  merry  "Come  on"  had  the 
children  playing  as  if  by  magic.  I  know  a  county  where  just  such  re- 
sults have  come  in  playing  the  game  of  cooking,  sewing,  washing 
dishes,  making  fireless  cookers,  and  raising  money  for  first-class  equip- 
ment and  for  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  of  home  economics. 
It  all  began  through  the  leadership  of  untrained  women  who  gave 
what  they  knew  to  those  who  knew  less;  who  fell  into  the  game  with 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm;  and  who  aroused  enough  interest  to 
make  their  communities  eager  to  have  the  game  played  better,  and 
willing  to  make  financial  sacrifice  to  secure  equipment  and  trained 
teachers  for  the  project. 

In  that  county  a  few  years  ago,  the  leaders  who  preached  that  the 
girls  should  be  trained  for  home  making  were  laughed  at.  and  called 
visionary.     Today  at   four   places   specially  trained  teachers,   college 
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graduates,  are  giving  courses  in  home  economics.  Two  of  them  do 
extension  work  in  the  county.  At  two  small  schools,  the  principals 
have  had  special  training  and  are  working  out  with  the  girls  and 
mothers  courses  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  in  the  study  of  food 
values,  and  in  the  making  of  clothing  for  the  families.  At  a  large 
number  of  schools  regular  instruction  is  given  at  the  dinner  hour  in 
darning,  patching,  making  plain  garments,  underclothes,  work  aprons, 
etc.  At  one  school  shoe  mending  gave  interest  to  the  boys.  In  three 
communities  there  are  weekly  classes  for  the  women. 

A  Striking   Example. 

At  one  place  in  that  county  the  beginning  of  domestic  economy 
was  with  a  little  community  garden  on  the  school  site.  The  vegeta- 
bles Were  cooked  in  an  improvised  kitchen  in  a  nearby  shanty.  The 
school  trustees  and  the  county  school  officials  were  guests  at  a  dinner. 
Today  that  school  has  a  $25,000  brick  school  building,  a  four-year  high 
school  course,  a  trained  teacher  of  domestic  economy,  and  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory. 

School    Farms 

Along  with  the  work  for  the  girls,  there  has  gone  another  move- 
ment of  wide  significance.  At  some  twenty-five  schools  small  plats 
of  ground  at  the  school  house — about  two  acres — are  cultivated  by  the 
children,  young  people  and  parents  of  the  community.  One  of  the 
best  read  and  most  successful  farmers  of  the  community  is  chosen 
school  farm  superintendent.  He,  in  council  with  the  others,  deter- 
mines the  crops  to  be  cultivated,  methods  and  implements  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  used,  and  calls  the  people  when  work  is  to  be  done. 
At  these  "school  farm  working  bees,"  as  these  social  workings  are 
called,  after  the  work  is  over  there  are  informal  discussions  on  all 
those  topics  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  community.  To  provide 
an  element  of  joy  there  are  often  ice  drinks,  dinners  and  athletics. 

The  County  Commencement 

In  that  county  each  year  in  the  month  of  April  a  County  Com- 
mencement is  held.  At  the  County  Commencement  are  displayed  ex- 
hibits of  all  sorts  of  simple  and  useful  articles  made  at  the  school. 
Sewing  and  cookery  are  exhibited  in  large  quantities  and  great  va- 
riety. This  is  the  work  not  only  of  the  more  favored  schools,  already 
referred  to,  but  of  the  one,  two  and  three-teacher  schools  conducted 
by  teachers  without  special  training. 

Making  Use  of  Home  Talent. 

In  one  school  where  the  very  best  work  was  done,  and  from  which 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  were  sent  to  the  County  Commencement, 
the  greatest  thing  the  teacher  did  was  to  find  and  quicken  a  very  in- 
telligent mother  in  the  community.  This  mother  lived  near  the  school 
house  and  had  the  children  come  to  her  home  noons  and  evenings, 
and  there  she  taught  them  in  the  home  activities. 

The    New   Eden 

Once  women  were  the  burden-bearers.  In  some  homes  they  still 
are.  In  others,  where  the  economic  conditions  permit,  typical  of  the 
way  life  moves  from  one  extreme  to  another,  women  have  revolted 
from  the  irksomeness  of  drudgery,  and  now  find  joy  in  nothing  that 
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pertains  to  the  home.  I  know  of  one  mother,  so  uninteresting  did  she 
find  home  life,  who,  when  her  thirteen-year-old  boy  came  home  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  employed  a  student  of  a  nearby  college  to  take 
her  son  out  day  after  day  for  the  entire  day  to  entertain  him.  (I 
wonder  if  this  boy  will  find  inspiration  in  his  home  life ! )  With  the 
discovery  of  the  broader  possibilities  and  deeper  interests  of  the  home, 
with  the  advent  of  inventions,  mechanical  aids  and  devices,  and  better 
home  planning,  women  will  find  that  home  life  consists  not  of  mere 
physical  toil,  but  of  a  nature  challenging  the  highest  intellect.  A 
new  interest  will  be  awakened,  the  best  training  will  be  required,  and 
the  woman  will  bring  to  her  work  as  definite  a  preparation  as  her 
husband  takes  to  his.  She  will  be  able  to  perform  it  without  physical 
exhaustion  an,d  have  spare  time  for  social  interests.  Man's  interest 
and  sympathy  will  be  enlisted.  The  two  will  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge and  will  live  in  happiness  by  that  knowledge.  Outside  vocations 
will  still  make  demands  upon  woman's  interest.  There  will  still  be 
women  clerks,  stenographers,  accountants,  teachers,  doctors  and  law- 
yers, but  none  need  leave  the  home  for  lack  of  an  occupation  com- 
manding the  keenest  interest,  the  highest  intellect,  and  affording  the 
leisure  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  widest  social  relations  and 
the  performance  of  the  finest  social  service. 

Let  us  look  to  the  schools  for  guidance  in  this  new  life.  Let  the 
schools  go  to  the  home,  the  farm,  the  shop,  and  the  market  place,  for 
methods  and  materials.  Thereby  the  schools  will  be  life  and  life  will 
be  schooling. 


VOCATIONAL  PHASES  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION. 


Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  a  rural  community  like  Montevallo,  it  is  hard  to  realize,  how 
many  girls  and  women  in  large  cities  are  earning  their  daily  bread  in 
trades  and  industries.  The  census  of  1910  gave  the  number  of  wage- 
earning  girls  and  women  in  the  United  States  as  over  eight  million, 
a  great  increase  over  the  previous  decade,  when  there  were  a  little 
over  five  million,  and  the  number  continues  to  grow  larger.  Economic 
conditions  in  the  cities,  in  that  the  father  can  not  make'  sufficient 
money  to  support  his  family,  make  it  necessary  for  the  children  to 
work  for  a  wage  as  soon  as  the  compulsory  school  years  are  over. 
Even  the  mother  is  forced  to  labor  outside  of  the  home  that  the  united 
income  of  the  family  may  approximate  a  decent  living.  The  majority 
of  children  leave  the  school  not  having  graduated.  They  are  without 
specific  training  for  industry  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  make 
a  living  wage.  The  entering  wage  for  the  young  untrained  girl  is 
usually  $2.50  to  $3.00,  and  statistics  show  that  even  after  five  years  in 
industry  a  large  number  have  not  gone  much  ahead  of  $5.00  per  week, 
and  yet  $8.00  is  the  lowest  living  wage  in  such  a  city  as  New  York.  If 
the  girls  are  still  living  at  home,  they  are  helped  by  the  community 
income,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  to  depend  upon  themselves  and 
they  are  not  making  money  enough  for  their  needs. 

The  dullness  of  the  task  at  which  the  untrained  girl  must  work, 
the  constant  changes  from  one  occupation  to  another,  the  long  slack 
seasons,  when  she  can  make  very  little,  if  anything,  are  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  growing  girls.     The  long  dull  day  is  apt  to  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  desire  for  excitement  at  night;  the  dance  halls  and  cheap 
shows  are  full  of  these  young  workers  whose  health  is  undermined 
and  whose  ideals  are  lowered.  They  marry,  often  unfortunately,  to 
escape  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  yet  frequently  are  back  at  work 
again  before  many  years  are  over  for  the  unskilled  father  cannot  sup- 
port the  family  by  his  own  wage  solely. 

It  has  been  proved  that  training  for  some  skilled  occupation  not 
only  helps  them  individually  in  the  better  wages  and  more  interesting 
occupation,  but  reacts  upon  the  community  by  developing  a  better 
class  of  citizens  from  whom  better  homes  and  better  people  will  come. 
The  United  States  is  an  industrial  nation  and  is  becoming  more  so, 
many  of  the  trades  employing  women,  such  as  the  garment  trades,  are 
important  to  our  industry  and,  consequently,  skilled  women  are  in  de- 
mand in  industry.  The  question  is  how  best  to  meet  the  situation,  that 
improved  conditions  may  result  in  that  girls  may  be  enabled  to  work 
at  the  many  skilled  occupations  and  also  be  good  home-makers  as  well. 

The  home  economics  field  offers  many  wage-earning  opportunities 
for  women  have  followed  their  home  occupations  into  the  business 
world.  Serious  school  training  in  the  household  arts  is  followed  by 
advantageous  openings  for  the  students.  In  the  business  and  indus- 
trial world  are  found  women  employed  as  dressmakers,  milliners,  re- 
pairers in  home  and  factory;  in  catering  and  invalid  cookery;  as  moth- 
ers's  assistants  and  accommodators,  in  various  temporary  activities  in 
the  home;  as  decorators  and  designers;  commissionaires  and  buyers, 
factory  workers,  pressers  and  packers,  and  as  stock  clerks.  In  execu- 
tive positions  women  are  found  as  heads  of  lunch  rooms  and  tea 
houses;  heads  of  gift  shops,  millinery  and  dressmaking  workrooms; 
housekeepers  and  secretaries  in  hotels,  forewomen  and  buyers.  In 
commercial  positions  we  find  them  as  saleswomen  and  secretaries.  In 
professional  positions  they  appear  as  nurses,  dieticians,  institutional 
managers,  architects,  market  inspectors  and  social  secretaries.  As 
better  education  is  provided  in  schools  and  colleges  these  positions 
gain  in  strength. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  in  the  elementary  and  high 
schools  that  training  girls  for  the  home  in  such  a  way  that  econom- 
ically and  practically  they  become  better  workers  in  it,  will  lay  an  ex- 
cellent foundation  for  wage-earning  positions.  A  short  specialized 
training  is  all  that  then  will  be  needed  to  give  them  a  chance  in  some 
wage-earning  position  with  a  fair  wage  and  hope  of  promotion.  So 
interesting  has  this  whole  matter  of  guiding  young  people  into  their 
life  work  become  to  school  authorities  that  the  elementary  school  itself 
is  found  in  many  places  adjusting  its  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ability  of  each  child  may  be  discovered  and  the  preparation  for  the 
life  work  may  be  begun  thus  early.  This  pre-vocational  work  has  taken 
various  forms  to  meet  varying  needs.  At  the  North  Bennet  Street  In- 
dustrial School  in  Boston,  an  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  and 
has  proved  successful.  Boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  chosen  from  a  nearby  public  school  to  attend  the  North  Bennet 
Street  School  instead  of  the  public  school  from  nine  to  twelve  daily. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  interests  of  these  children  and  of  their  special 
abilities.  Many  kinds  of  occupations  are  offered  and  are  given  in  a 
tradelike  way  that  each  pupil  may  be  guided  into  the  occupation  best 
suited  to  his  talent.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  industry  and  achieve- 
ment and  the  academic  studies  of  the  usual  elementary  school  are  re- 
lated to  the  trades  pursued. 

To  make  the  work  real,  orders  are  filled  by  the  girls  in  garments 
and  cooked  food  and  by  the  boys  in  furniture  and  printing.  The  senior 
girls  are  divided  into  groups  and  each  day  a  group  is  kept  after  the 
Qoon  hour  to  get  and  serve  a  lunch  for  teachers  and  students.     That 
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the  students  may  realize  how  important  is  the  use  of  the  school  hours, 
time  sheets  are  kept,  showing  the  relation  of  the  time  taken  to  do  any 
task,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  the  market  for  such  work. 
Another  group  of  girls  is  occupied,  in  a  special  room  set  aside  for  the 
purpose,  in  preparing  and  delivering  lunches  for  teachers  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  school  itself  is  a  social  center  for  the  neighborhood  and  is 
open  until  eleven  at  night.  The  grade  work  occupies  the  morning 
hours.  In  the  afternoon  voluntary  helpers  and  students  come  for  study 
of  the  method  of  club  conduct  and  to  do  practice  teaching  with  special 
groups.  In  the  evening  there  are  mothers'  clubs  and  industrial  classes 
for  older  people. 

A  totally  different  plan  of  vocational  work  has  been  opened  in  New 
York.  A  series  of  trade  occupations  are  provided  for  girls  and  another 
series  for  boys.  Each  pupil  goes  through  this  series,  giving  ten  weeks 
to  each  subject.  From  this  test  the  teachers  judge  the  direction  it  is 
well  to  guide  the  student  for  her  future  life  work. 

In  Berkeley,  California,  a  simple  home  bungalow  has  been  built  in 
an  elementary  school  yard.  The  children  from  the  grades  have  regular 
work  in  caring  for  the  home.  Every  effort  is  made  to  place  responsibil- 
ity upon  these  children,  and  when  a  dinner  is  to  be  given  by  them  they 
come  from  their  classes,  cook  and  serve  and  clear  away  the  meal 
without  the  teacher's  assistance. 

In  the  Gary,  Indiana,  schools,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
cussed schools  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  the  superin- 
tendent has  developed  a  scheme  by  which  the  students  are  under 
school  control  during  the  whole  day.  That  is,  each  child  has  an  eight 
hour  day,  and  the  time  is  divided  into  work  under  real  conditions  in 
a  shop  of  a  trade  order,  as  an  apprentice;  study  and  recitations  of 
academic  subjects;  play  supervised  in  the  park,  gymnasium  or  swim- 
ming pool;  and  rest.  The  girls  of  the  grades  and  the  girls  of  the  high 
school  assist  each  other,  and  the  lunch  is  prepared  each  day  by  the 
students  for  the  entire  school.  The  sewing  is  very  practical,  under  a 
trade  worker,  and  articles  are  made  directly  for  the  home  or  for  sale. 
By  such  elementary  work  as  this,  a  training  for  future  vocation  is 
made  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  grades  go  directly  into  wage  earn- 
ing without  further  special  preparation. 

High  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  also  emphasizing 
the  preparation  of  the  students  for  their  life  work.  In  many  towns  a 
special  vocational  or  trade  school  has  not  been  needed  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  are  preparing  the  students  for  their 
home  making  or  even  their  wage-earning  life  by  pre-vocational  work 
in  the  elementary  school  or  by  special  vocational  sections  as  a  part 
of  the  high  school.  This  work  of  elementary  or  secondary  grade 
makes  a  fine  foundation  for  the  special  vocational  schools  and  en- 
ables the  students  to  take  better  positions  in  industry  in  a  short  time 
than  when  the  foundation  has  been  the  older  type  of  elementary  or 
secondary  education. 

There  is  now  before  our  Senate  and  Congress,  the  Smith-Hughes 
Bill  which  has  for  its  aim  financial  help  for  vocational  education.  If 
you  read  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  you  will 
remember  that  he  urged  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  in  order  that  the 
children  of  the  country  might  be  prepared  for  their  life  work,  and 
that  the  nation  might  be  in  better  industrial  condition  on  account  of 
this  training.  Some  of  the  states  have  already  begun  to  introduce 
vocational  and  trade  schools  into  their  systems  of  education  but 
many  are  unable  to  do  this  for  their  taxes  are  only  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  regular  elementary  and  high  schools.  In  this 
case  the  great  mass  of  children  going  into  industry  are  not  fitted  for 
their  work  and  drift  from  one  unskilled  occupation  to  another,  often 
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in  the  end  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  Smith-Hughes 
Bill  aims  to  give  every  child,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  a  chance  to  succeed  in  his  life  work  by  giving  aid  in  training 
teachers  for  vocational  schools  and  paying  their  salaries.  If  any 
state  wishes  assistance  it  can  give  any  sum  of  money  it  can  and  the 
Federal  government  will  give  an  equal  amount  (the  buildings  and 
equipment  are  furnished  by  the  state).  The  passage  of  this  bill  is 
very  necessary  as  those  who  appreciate  the  difficulties  before  the 
children  who  must  work  without  training  know  only  too  well.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  the  great  industrial  cities,  but  also  on  the  farms 
and  in  small  towns.  All  political  parties  are  urging  the  passing  of 
this  bill.  Should  it  fail  at  this  time,  it  will  be  many  years  before  an- 
other bill  can  come  up,  therefore  working  children  must  go  unaided 
and  without  opportunity  to  develop  the  best  in  them  and  to  have  a 
chance  in  life. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  emphasize  the  new  ideas  which  are  en- 
tering the  schools  on  account  of  the  study  of  children  at  work  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  labor.  It  is  felt  that  each  child 
must  have  an  opportunity  in  life  and  the  schools  must  discover  the 
ability  of  each  one  and  start  him  in  his  right  niche.  There  is  need 
of  immediate  help  to  improve  the  outlook  of  the  worker  on  life.  One 
way  this  is  being  done  is  by  having  the  occupations,  whether  they  are 
home  economics,  trade,  or  manual  training,  conducted  in  the  school 
with  as  much  reality  as  if  the  work  were  a  part  of  every  day  life, 
connecting  the  subjects  of  instruction  with  these  occupations  that 
each  child  may  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  real  working  world  and 
thus  gain  more  culture  through  his  interests  than  was  possible  be- 
fore with  the  older  instruction;  training  in  each  student  the  qualiaies 
needed  in  life  by  seeing  to  it  that  each  one  practices  these  qualities; 
allowing  failure  if  need  be  that  success  may  grow  through  such  fail- 
ure; having  citizenship  of  such  a  real  quality  that  the  practice  of  it 
begins  in  the  school  and  is  carried  back  into  the  home,  and  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  social  life  of  the 
school,  so  it  becomes  a  vital  center  for  the  neighborhood.  On  such  a 
foundation  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  specialized 
vocational  or  trade  schools  can  readily  build  and  turn  out  good 
workers. 
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ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 

"What  Has  Been  Done  in  Home  Economics  in 

Alabama  During  Nineteen  Hundred 

and  Fifteen?" 


CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS— SELMA 
Miss  Mabel  Milhan. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  city  high  schools  in  the  past 
year,  but  we  have  much  to  look  forward  to  and  to  accomplish.  The 
aim  of  home  economics  work  is  to  join  with  the  home  and  study  its 
needs  and  problems. 

I  cannot  speak  definitely  of  work  in  other  cities,  but  to  say  the 
least,  Birmingham  with  special  directors  and  many  teachers  must  do 
splendid  work. 

In  Montgomery  a  very  good  plan  is  followed  of  requiring  two 
years  of  cooking  and  one  of  sewing  for  graduation.  No  special  work 
of  this  kind  is  taught  below  high  school  at  present. 

In  Mobile  two  years  of  sewing  and  one  of  cooking  are  taught  but 
not  required  in  high  school. 

Definite  home  economics  work  in  Selma  has  been  carried  on  three 
years  and  in  this  short  period  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  so  much 
but  to  do  the  little  well.  To  instill  right  ideas  of  home  making  and 
keeping  and  to  make  girls  study  home  conditions  and  problems  have 
been  the  aims  in  establishing  the  work. 

Believing  that  many  girls  must  go  to  work  or  remain  at  home 
before  completing  their  public  school  education,  and  fail  to  get  much 
needed  instruction  in  home-keeping,  cooking  has  been  given  to  seventh 
grade  girls.  The  work  includes  preparing  simple  foods — study  of 
composition  and  use  of  foods  in  the  body — care  and  management  of 
the  kitchen  and  its  furnishings.  Special  reports  of  work  done  are 
sent  to  and  received  from  the  homes. 

The  laboratory  is  a  well  equipped  room  of  hollow  square  type; 
each  desk  is  furnished  with  gas  burner  and  deep  drawer  to  hold  nec- 
essary utensils.  The  room  is  further  furnished  with  double  oven  gas 
range  and  meter  close  by,  cabinets,  sink,  supply  table  and  refrigerator. 

Third  and  fourth  year  girls  may  elect  cooking  an  equivalent  to 
five  periods  a  week  with  one-half  unit  credit.  They  spend  three 
forty-minute  periods  in  practical  work  and  one  period  in  recitation 
from  Kinne  and  Cooleys  Food  and  Household  Management.  Visits  are 
made  to  grocery,  market,  cold  storage  and  creamery.  Several  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  are  served  by  groups  of  girls  in  a  small  dining 
room  adpoining  the  kitchen.  Present  furnishings  of  this  room  are 
dining  table,  serving  table  and  customer  made  by  boys  in  manual 
training  shop.  The  girls  have  made  curtains,  table  covers  and  hemmed 
linen  napkins.  Words  can  scarcely  convey  the  splendid  spirit  which 
the  girls  show  toward  the  work.  But  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  attack  the  commonly  called  "household  drudgery" 
gives  truth  to  this  fact. 

Another  year  we  will  alternate  the  work  in  cooking  and  sewing, 
but  because  seventh  grade  work  has  been  given  but  two  years,  this 
is  not  altogether  the  case  at  present. 
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Domestic  art  work  is  carried  on  in  a  special  room,  shared  with 
other  classes  however,  fitted  with  long  sewing  tables,  chairs,  elec- 
tric iron  and  board,  dress  form,  mirror,  special  cabinets  and  three 
chain  stitch  machines.  First  year  girls  are  required  to  sew  two 
periods  a  week  and  learn  the  plain  stitches  by  making  simple  articles 
for  household  use.  All  stitches  learned,  notes  on  materials  studied 
and  costs  of  garments  made  are  kept  in  note  books. 

Second  year  girls  sew  five  periods  a  week  with  one-half  credit 
toward  graduation.  They  make  underwear,  shirtwaists  and  dresses 
with  use  of  special  finishings.  They  also  do  notebook  and  reference 
work  in  study  of  textiles. 

Seniors  spend  five  periods  a  week  in  sewing.  The  first  half  year 
Textiles  and  Clothing  by  Kinne  and  Cooley  is  studied;  trips  are  made 
to  cotton  mill,  stores  and  houses  in  process  of  construction.  The  last 
half  year  is  devoted  to  practical  work  based  on  previous  study. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  quick  methods  and  careful  workman- 
ship. They  make  garments  for  others  and  work  out  special  pattern 
problems.  Because  all  senior  girls  are  unable  to  take  sewing  there 
has  been  no  plan  as  yet  to  have  them  make  graduation  dresses. 

The  work  in  city  schools  of  Alabama  is  not  planned  with  an  idea 
of  uniformity  and  this  works  a  hardship  on  those  changing  schools. 
It  is  by  such  splendid  conferences  as  this  that  we  may  hope  to  form- 
ulate plans  of  work  which  all  may  follow  to  some  degree.  Better 
school  work  in  home  economics  ought  to  mean  better  homes  in 
Alabama. 


HOME  ECONOMICS   IN  THE   COUNTY   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


Miss  .Maude  Luttrell,  Columbiana. 

"That  knowledge  is  of  most  worth,"  says  President  Jordan,  "which 
can  be  most  directly  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives.  That  discip- 
line of  most  value  which  will  best  serve  us  in  quietly  unfolding  our 
own  individualities." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  other 
industrial  studies  were  considered  as  "specials"  in  most  of  our  schools, 
but  more  and  more  these  subjects  are  being  recognized  as  essential 
in  the  school  curricula  and  educational  folk  everywhere  are  discuss- 
ing their  value.  Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  the  subject  of 
home  economics  was  made  compulsory  in  the  county  high  schools  of 
Alabama,  and  this  paper  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  during  nineteen  hundred  fifteen. 

In  introducing  this  phase  of  work  into  our  schools  the  state  made 
no  appropriation  whatever  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  do- 
mestic science  and  manual  training  departments,  and  hence  our 
schools  deserve  all  the  more  credit  for  having  done  what  they  have. 
Several  domestic  science  teachers  have  reported  the  giving  of  kitchen 
showers,  musicales  and  various  forms  of  entertainment  in  order  to 
equip  their  school  kitchens.  The  financial  gain  in  every  instance  has 
been  superseded  by  an  aroused  appreciation  of  and  interest  in  home 
economics  work.  Enthusiastic  principals  and  teachers  have  expressed 
so  much  joy  and  satisfaction  in  working  for  equipment,  they  have  met 
with  such  free  and  generous  response,  that  one  is  made  to  feel  that 
our  lack  of  funds  has  not  been  such  a  great  barrier  after  all. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Home  Economics  Association 
the  total  value  of  high  school  equipment  in  our  state  was  reported  at 
$3,880.00.     From  many  excellent  reports  and  from  other  sources  of  in- 
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formation  I  shall  judge  that  our  present  equipment  might  be  estimated 
at  considerably  more  than  $5,000.00.  In  a  limited  number  of  our 
schools  the  expense  for  running  the  domestic  science  and  manual  train- 
ing departments  comes  from  the  matriculation  fund;  however,  in  most 
of  the  schols  a  small  fee  is  charged  and  this  must  of  necessity  be  so 
small  that  the  work  is  greatly  hampered  for  lack  of  sufficient  materials 
and  supplies. 

"The  pessimist,  all  steeped  in  woe, 
Sits  down  and  mourns,  , 

Because  no  fragrant  rose  can  blow 
Without  its  thorns. 
The  optimist  shouts  gleefully 
Because  he  knows 

That  where  the  thorns  are  growing,  he 
May  find  the  rose." 

It  is  this  latter  spirit  which  the  teacher  of  domestic  science  and 
art  in  the  county  high  schools  must  manifest  when  confronted  by 
meagre  equipment  and  lack  of  funds,  and  indeed  teachers  are  opti- 
mistic because,  in  the  face  of  diffculties,  results  are  visible.  In  no 
phase  of  high  school  work  are  results  more  gratifying  than  in  the  work 
of  home  economics. 

In  the  high  school  course  of  study,  two  periods  per  week  are  re- 
quired in  vocational  work.  More  can  be  accomplished  in  one  eighty- 
minute  period  than  in  two  forty-minute  periods,  and  most  teachers 
have  arranged  thier  program  so  as  to  teach  the  industrial  subjects  in 
one  double  period.  Fortunately,  a  number  of  the  teachers,  while  hav- 
ing heavy  work  in  English,  science,  history,  or  some  other  subject,  are 
not  content  to  do  just  what  is  required.  Several  daily  schedules  show 
more  than  two  periods  per  week  being  devoted  to  this  work.  At  this 
juncture,  it  might  be  said  that  our  adopted  text,  Morris's  "Household 
Science  and  Arts,"  is  so  very  narrow  and  limited  in  its  scope  that  vari- 
ous forms  of  supplemental  work  have  to  be  given.  , 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Palmer,  I  shall  tell  you  especially  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  Shelby  County  High  School  this  year,  and 
from  reports  sent  to  me  I  think  we  might  regard  the  work  we  have  at- 
tempted at  Columbiana  as  typical  of  that  being  done  throughout  the 
state. 

We  give  both  cooking  and  sewing  to  our  girls  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  year  classes.  In  domestic  science,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  term 
is  charged;  in  domestic  art,  the  students  pay  for  the  materials  used. 
The  third  year  girls  are  more  advanced  than  the  others,  and  during  the 
year  I  have  given  special  attention  to  the  cost  and  value  of  food  and  to 
the  planning  and  serving  of  meals.  The  idea  of  household  economy 
has  been  stressed,  and  students  have  been  taught  how  to  make  simple 
foods  attractive  and  nourishing  and  how  to  utilize  leftovers.  This 
class  has  been  particularly  interested  in  government  bulletins,  many 
of  which  afford  excellent  supplementary  work.  Until  Christmas,  the 
work  in  sewing  in  this  class  was  mostly  handwork,  but  since  the  holi- 
days we  have  a  machine  and  are  going  to  have  some  garment  con- 
struction work.  Also,  we  are  using  in  our  domestic  art  class  once  a 
week  Kinne  and  Cooley's  "Shelter  and  Clothing."  It  is  a  valuable  text 
not  too  difficult,  and  the  members  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  Especially  do 
such  chapters  as  that  on  household  furnishings  and  arrangements  ap- 
peal to  them. 

The  girls  in  the  first  and  second  year  classes  have  been  taught  the 
food  principles,  simple  recipes,  and  how  to  care  for  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen.    In  sewing,  as  in  my  advanced  class,  the  work  has  been 
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done  mostly  by  hand.  In  all  of  my  domestic  art  work,  I  find  that  the 
girls  enjoy  making  things  that  are  useful  and  practical. 

For  the  second  term,  I  have  planned  a  series  of  luncheons  to  be 
given  by  my  domestic  science  classes.  Recently,  the  third  year  girls 
entertained  sixteen  guests  at  a  four-course  luncheon.  They  prepared 
and  served  the  courses  beautifully.  On  last  Saturday,  the  first  year 
girls  served  dinner  to  the  County  Board  of  Education.  I  was  gratified 
at  their  sense  of  the  artistic  and  the  practical.  The  introduction  of 
this  feature  in  our  work  has  created  much  community  interest. 

Taking  the  Shelby  County  High  School  as  an  illustration,  the  fore- 
going will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  county  high  schools  of  Alabama 
are  endeavoring  to  do  in  home  economics.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need 
is  for  the  work  to  be  standardized.  We  should  be  able  to  surmount  this 
hindrance  to  our  progress,  for  until  this  is  done  the  work  can  never  be 
as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  Considering  this  and  all  other  handicaps, 
the  good  already  accomplished  in  the  high  schools  of  our  state  is  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  our  continuance  in  this  work.  What  we  have  done 
is  only  indicative  of  what  we  may  do. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 


Miss  Sara  Bandy. 

The  agricultural  schools  are  doing  a  work  wonderfully  practical 
and  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  While  this  department  in  these 
schools  is  in  its  infancy,  still  they  are  removing  many  unfavorable  con- 
ditions in  their  communities  by  studying  the  home  life  and  environ- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  teaching  the  child  to  know  himself.  They  are 
doing  this  by  changing  the  thought  of  home  making  from  one  of  drudg- 
ery and  hardship  to  that  of  systematic  and  scientific  business. 

The  state  thus  far  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  much  equipment. 
The  teachers  are  struggling  on,  doing  all  they  can  to  make  the  depart- 
ment self  supporting  by  serving  hot  lunches,  giving  entertainments 
and  prevailing  on  the  pupils  to  bring  canned  goods,  butter,  eggs,  and 
milk  for  the  demonstrations. 

Josephine  Morris'  "Household  Science"  is  the  text  used  for  the 
first  two  years.  In  connection  with  this,  the  care  of  the  kitchen,  food 
principles,  cooking  cereals,  beverages,  eggs  and  vegetables  is  stressed. 
The  technique  of  serving,  with  the  things  necessary  for  use  in  the 
kitchen  in  the  way  of  towels,  holders,  aprons,  caps,  etc.,  are  given. 

The  third  and  fourth  year  pupils  use  Foster  and  Weigley's  "Food 
and  Sanitation,"  and  Blanchard's  "Household  Chemistry.  More  ad- 
vanced cookery,  preparing  and  serving  meals,  marketing,  house  plan- 
ning and  furnishing.  In  domestic  art  all  articles  for  a  girl's  wardrobe 
and  room  are  made. 

Sylacauga  has  just  added  this  department.  Hamilton's  fire  retard- 
ed her  work,  but  Hamilton  is  brave  and  is  going  right  on  to  the  front. 
Jackson  comes  right  on  with  Hamilton.  Blountsville  and  Athens  have 
the  fullest  equipment.  All  the  schools  are  working  with  the  same  de- 
sire of  making  better  homes  and  better  citizens  for  Alabama. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Mrs.  Ilah  Polhill,  Jacksonville. 
The  demand  for  courses  in  home  economics  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Alabama  is  constantly  growing.     Home   conditions,   school  sentiment 
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and  state  laws  are  all  combining  to  make  such  courses  necessary.  Nor- 
mal schools  are  doing  their  part  by  introducing  brief  courses  of  home 
economics  into  the  training  of  every  rural  teacher.  Also  by  co-operat- 
ing with  government  and  state  in  the  employment  of  extension  work- 
ers, who  through  the  club  medium  are  getting  some  tangible  results 
in  home  training. 

In  Calhoun  County,  the  club  girls  have  become  interested  in  the 
science  of  cooking,  by  the  combination  and  preparation  of  their  canned 
products  and  the  use  of  the  home  constructed  tireless  cooker.  Creole 
chicken  and  chicken  a  la  king  have  been  successfully  demonstrated 
and  used  as  a  supplement  for  the  cold  lunch  in  a  number  of  the  rural 
schools.  Canning  demonstrations  have  helped  to  successfully  conserve 
the  delicacies  of  the  summer  garden  for  the  winter  menu.  The  talks 
have  given  new  ideas  for  cooking  and  serving  and  have  reimpressed 
the  well  known  yet  half  forgotten  reasons  why  some  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness and  of  carefully  selected  diet  were  good.  Above  all  the  inspira- 
tion that  came  from  realizing  that  we  belong  to  a  sisterhood  of  women 
aspiring  to  make  housekeeping  a  science  and  economy  an  art  has 
helped  home  making  to  continue  worth  while. 

The  country  girl  has  every  right  to  the  good  training  in  home  eco- 
nomics given  almost  without  question  to  her  city  cousin.  An  opportun- 
ity to  know  how  to  utilize  farm  products  in  cooking  well  balanced  pal- 
atable and  daintily  served  meals  seems  her  rightful  heritage.  Justice 
demands  that  the  girls  and  boys  who  spend  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon in  study  should  have  at  least  one  hot  dish  at  lunch  hour  which 
could  be  prepared  in  every  rural  school  with  even  no  equipment,  using 
the  stove  that  heats  the  room,  the  children  in  turn  bringing  utensils 
and  the  materials  for  the  dish  to  be  prepared. 

The  regular  teacher  in  many  of  the  rural  schools  have  already  be- 
gun teaching  the  fundamentals  of  home  economics  and  with  the  con- 
solidated schools  fully  equipped  which  we  are  now  striving  for.  Trained 
teachers  in  domestic  science  and  art  may  be  secured  to  successfully 
further  the  indispensable  study  of  home  making.  The  children  enjoy 
the  work  quite  as  much  as  their  teachers  and  really  consider  every 
phase  of  home  economics  recreational,  as  it  deals  with  life  and  its  daily 
problems. 


SUGGESTED  COURSE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  OF  ALABAMA— FOUR  YEARS  COURSE 


Presented  at  the  General  Discussion  of  the  High  School  Course  in 
Home  Economics  by  Misses  Palmer  and  Patterson 

The  domestic  science  work  comprises  two  years,  the  1st  year  and 
the  3rd  year;  the  domestic  art  two  years,  the  2nd  and  4th  years.  Two 
points  credit  should  be  given  for  the  work  as  follows :  Two-fifths  point 
for  1st  year,  two-fifths  point  for  2nd  year,  three-fifths  point  for  the  3rd 
year;  three-fifths  point  for  the  4th  year.  This  means  two  periods  a 
week,  one  recitation  period  45  minutes  long  and  one  laboratory  period 
90  minutes  long  in  the  1st  and  2nd  years;  and  3  periods  the  3rd  and 
4th  years,  one  recitation  period  45  minutes  long  and  two  laboratory 
periods  each  90  minutes  long. 

First  Year. — The  aim  of  the  work  in  the  first  year  is  to  teach  the 
boys  and  girls  how  to  choose  their  food,  and  eat  it  more  intelligently. 
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They  should  learn  something  of  the  composition  and  production  of  food 
and  the  effect  of  heat,  cold  and  moisture  on  it,  how  food  should  be 
cooked,  and  the  combination  of  various  foods  into  meals  in  order  that 
they  might  have  that  which  will  make  healthy  growing  bodies.  The 
outline  of  the  work  is  as  follows: 

Foods:  Study  water  as  cleansing  agent  and  carrier  of  flavors,  car- 
bohydrates, proteins,  fats  and  minerals,  illustrated  by  cooking  follow- 
ing foods,  vegetables,  cereals,  cheese,  eggs,  meats,  milk,  gelatine.  The 
making  of  sauces,  soups,  puddings,  cakes,  quick  breads,  yeast  breads, 
deserts,  salads  and  dressing,  and  the  combination  of  foods  into  meals; 
the  planning  and  serving  of  several  type  meals,  the  planning  of  the 
child's  cold  lunch;  table  service  and  table  manners. 

Note:  This  course  is  planned  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  should 
be  required  of  all  students  in  the  8th  grade.  The  other  home  economics 
subjects  are  planned  for  girls  only. 

Second  Year — The  work  is  arranged  under  two  controlling  ideas: 
The  furnishing  and  care  of  a  girl's  room  and  a  school  girl's  wardrobe. 

Aims:  To  have  students  form  standards  which  will  guide  them  in 
furnishing  their  rooms,  in  caring  for  them,  in  keeping  them  well  ven- 
tilated and  attractive;  to  have  them  learn  the  fundamental  principles 
of  sewing  and  acquire  some  degree  of  power  in  sewing  and  garment 
construction;  to  develop  good  taste  in  arranging  a  room,  in  selecting 
material  and  in  making  articles  and  garments. 

Subject  Matter:  Ventilation,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  furniture  and 
color  schemes,  bed  making,  bed  linen  and  covering,  daily  care  of  room, 
weekly  cleaning,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  purpose  of  clothing,  line 
and  color  in  relation  to  individual,  clothing  in  relation  to  health,  ma- 
terial and  suitable  trimming  for  undergarments,  ready-made  or  home 
made  garments,  good  taste  in  dress,  the  manufacture  and  suitable  use 
of  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  woolen  materials,  study  of  patterns  and  con- 
struction of  garments. 

Problems:  Dust  cloth,  duster  bag,  laundry  bag,  apron,  cap,  color 
scheme  for  bed  room,  using  materials,  suit  of  undergarments,  booklet 
showing  cotton  in  different  stages  of  manufacture  (visit  gins  and  cot- 
ton mills,  if  possible),  simple  tests  for  identification  of  fibre,  kimono, 
gown,  a  speed  problem,  test  and  alter  patterns,  plan  a  ruffle  on  paper. 
Write  a  paper  on  How  to  Keep  Clothing  Fresh  and  Attractive,  make  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of  articles  made. 

Third  Year — The  third  year  should  open  to  the  girl  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  conception  of  the  work  and  function  of  the  home 
in  society.  She  should  be  taught  how  to  perform  correctly  a  great 
many  of  the  important  and  interesting  tasks  with  which  the  home 
maker  has  to  contend.  She  should  be  made  to  realize  that  certain 
duties  are  necessary  and  she  should  be  capable  of  selecting  the  most 
important  ones  for  her  home  work  surrendering  unnecessary  and  triv- 
ial tasks.  This  course  is  built  on  the  1st  and  2nd  year's  work.  It  in- 
cludes the  following  subjects:  Canning  and  preservation  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  meats,  cost  of  foods,  preparation  of  meals,  table  service,  ad- 
vanced cooking  processes,  labor  saving  devices,  care  of  milk  and  butter 
in  the  home,  the  baby's  food,  care  of  baby,  care  of  sick  in  the  home,  in- 
valid's food,  sanitation  of  home,  simple  laundry  processes,  arrangement 
of  kitchen  for  saving  time  and  strength,  division  of  family  income, 
economy,  division  of  time  in  home,  daily  and  weekly  routine. 

Fourth  Year — The  first  third  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  the  study 
of  House  Planning  and  Furnishing,  the  rest  of  the  year  to  millinery 
and  dressmaking. 

Aims:  To  have  student  know  what  constitutes  a  well  planned 
house,  to  become  familiar  with  the  guiding  principles  in  house  plan- 
ning and  furnishing,  and  to  form  standards  in  regard  to  home  making, 
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to  have  them  do  advanced  work  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  artistic  dress. 

Subject  Matter:  Historical  development  of  the  house,  modern 
American  houses,  site  and  surroundings,  study  of  plans,  study  of 
houses  (excursions),  requirements  of  different  rooms,  floors,  and  how 
to  finish  them,  floor  and  wall  coverings,  furniture  and  arrangement, 
points  to  consider  in  selecting  furniture  and  furnishings,  color  scheme, 
and  decoration,  the  construction  of  dresses  and  hats,  color  and  line  in 
relation  to  dress,  material  for  hats  and  for  afternoon  and  evening 
dresses. 

Problems:  Plans  for  kitchen  showing  convenient  arrangement  of 
furniture,  plans  of  houses,  finish  small  pieces  of  wood  in  different  ways 
and  compare  results,  make  sketches  showing  a  good  arrangement  of 
furniture  in  living  room,  bed  room,  dining  room,  color  schemes  for  dif- 
ferent rooms  using  materials,  plans  a  street  costume,  make  a  hat  using 
a  buckram  frame,  renovate  materials,  remodel  and  trim  a  hat,  make 
various  knids  of  bows,  plan  and  make  an  afternoon  and  evening  dress. 


HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  NEW  HOMES  AND  FOR  THE  ALTERATION 

OF  HOMES 


Mary  E.  Frayser,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

House  plans  in  the  alteration  of  houses  is  the  topic  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  discussing  with  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  great  topic, 
for  as  are  the  homes  so  are  the  people.  The  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  family  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  arrangement  and 
relationship  of  rooms,  closets  and  shelf  provision,  light  and  ventilation, 
and  the  use  of  soft  and  beautiful  colors  for  wall  decoration  and  floor 
covering.  Some  of  us  have  the  pleasure  of  building  homes.  It  is  a 
fascinating  thing  to  do.  Most  of  us  have  absolutely  no  training  to  fit 
us  for  the  undertaking.  It  would  be  great  if  all  of  our  high  schools 
had  a  course  in  house  plans  for  young  people.  It  would  be  almost  as 
well  for  the  boys  to  have  such  a  course  as  the  girls.  Most  women  who 
build  a  house  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  architect  and  builder 
who  cannot  plan  from  a  woman's  point  of  view  but  who  will  carry  out 
the  woman's  ideas  if  she  really  knows  what  she  wants.  That  is  the 
spot  where  the  misery  is.  We  women  have  not  given  thought  enough 
to  our  work  shop,  the  home,  to  know  how  the  space  should  be  best 
utilized  and  equipped  in  order  to  save  the  strength  and  therefore  the 
spirit  of  the  woman  who  is  home  maker  and  often  maid  of  all  work  as 
well.  Many  of  the  magazines  are  doing  a  great  work  in  submitting 
house  plans  which  are  full  of  suggestion  and  which  set  the  woman  who 
is  thinking  of  building  off  in  a  quest  for  the  best  obtainable  for  the 
money  that  she  can  expend.  The  day  will  soon  come  when  women 
everywhere  will  take  advantage  of  short  courses  in  home  mak- 
ing offered  by  our  colleges  so  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  expert 
help  and  what  comes  from  conference  with  others  whose  interests  are 
identical.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  such  a  group  going  from 
class  room  to  class  room  watching  demonstrations,  listening  with  earn- 
est attention  to  lectures,  and  going  forth  after  such  a  short  course  full 
of  inspiration  which  leads  them  to  work  out  something  that  is  worth 
while  in  their  own  homes  and  through  the  formation  of  groups  in  their 
communities  for  study  of  the  home.  Winthrop  College  offered  such 
short  courses  in  1914  and  1915,  so  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Some  women  build  new  homes,  but  far  more  only  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  altering  existing  homes.    This  also  is  a  fascinating  adventure. 
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So  much  may  be  accomplished  with  a  small  expenditure  of  money.  It 
needs  the  study  of  convenient  and  beautiful  interiors  of  other  homes 
and  house  plans  as  well,  and  then  a  careful  study  of  the  home  to  be 
altered.  With  this  as  a  basis,  alterations  may  be  made.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  Ft.  Mott,  S.  C,  I  stayed  in  a  home  constructed  as  follows: 
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PLAN  OF  HOME 

NOTE: 

1.  The  distance  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room. 

2.  The  inconvenience  of  a  pantry  which  does  not  open  into  the  kitchen  and  is 

miles(?)   away  from  the  dining-room. 

3.  The  distance   from    the   isolated   bed-room   to   the  bath-room,   and   that   dis- 

tance through  porches. 
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When  questioned  as  to  why  the  distance  between  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room;  why  dry  supplies,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  flour,  etc.,  were  kept 
in  the  pantry  necessitating  the  opening  and  shutting  of  two  doors  each 
way  in  procuring  these  staple  supplies,  the  housewife  replied,  "I  do 
not  know,  it  has  always  been  so,"  and  there  we  come  to  the  root  of  the 
evil.  We  women  accept  things  as  they  are,  going  on  having  a  hard 
time  because  our  grandmothers  worked  under  adverse  conditions,  in- 
stead of  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  opportunities  and  knowledge 
usable  for  the  better  conduct  of  home  making.  The  men  take  hold  at 
once  of  the  adding  machine  or  the  double  furrow  plow  because  they 
know  the  human  element  is  the  expensive  element  in  the  conduct  of 
any  business;  that  labor  saved  is  money  saved;  that  a  process  done 
expeditiously  and  well  is  far  more  economical  than  a  process  per- 
formed slowly  and  well,  but  we  women  are  waking  up  just  as  the  Ft. 
Mott  woman  did,  for  that  night  she  suggested  that  we  draw  a  plan  to 
remodel  her  home.  We  did  so,  and,  with  a  little  thought,  the  following 
was  evolved: 

(See  Diagram  on  page  27.) 

The  alterations  cost  $30  by  utilizing  workmen  on  the  farm.  The 
inmates  of  that  home  say  they  never  spent  $30  so  well.  The  kitchen  is 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  dining  room,  bed  rooms  near  a  bath  room, 
as  is  logical.  It  is  by  no  means  a  model  of  convenience  but  it  will  save 
miles  of  steps  annually  taken  by  the  cook.  Every  woman  should  have 
running  water,  a  washing  machine,  a  fireless  cooker,  closets  in  bed 
rooms  and  kitchen,  with  shelves  not  built  to  please  the  vagaries  of  the 
carpenter,  but  in  width  and  space  to  meet  some  real  need  of  the  house- 
keeper. Houses  will  have  these  things  when  the  women  in  them  know 
what  they  want,  find  out  what  the  thing  would  cost,  where  it  could  be 
obtained,  and  submit  the  matter  in  terms  of  business  to  the  man  of  the 
family.  Men  are  not  ungenerous, — they  are  thoughtless,  but  the  men 
do  not  expect  us  to  know  when  they  need  a  new  adding  machine  or  a 
new  double  furrow  plow.  They  decide  what  is  needed  to  further  their 
business  and  then  speak  of  the  proposed  investment  to  the  wife,  per- 
haps they  ask  economy  in  order  that  the  opportunities  which  will  in- 
crease their  business  efficiency  be  obtainable.  The  women  meet  them 
half  way, — the  men  will  do  the  same  thing  with  the  womens  end  of 
the  matter  if  the  women  present  their  needs  in  terms  of  business  and 
with  tact.  I  do  not  say  we  will  get  all  we  ask  for  at  once,  because  we 
have  got  to  educate  the  men  along  these  lines,  but  I  do  believe  that 
part  of  the  inconvenience  of  homes  and  their  under  equipment  is  the 
fault  of  the  home  maker.  Allen  Benson  has  said  that  if  the  men  in  the 
land  had  to  do  the  laundry  work  for  one  week  there  would  be  more 
washing  machines  bought  the  next  than  there  are  automobiles  in  this 
country.  Mark  you,  it  was  a  man  that  said  this.  The  need  of  water  in 
the  home  is  the  great  need  of  the  rural  home.  The  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute  suggests  some  of  the  best  plans  obtainable  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  cost  of  installation  ranging  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  the  well 
equipped  bath  room. 

Such  books  as  "The  Efficient  Kitchen,"  Child;  "The  Healthful 
Farm  House,"  Dodd;  "The  New  Housekeeping,"  Frederick;  "Domestic 
Engineering,"  Patterson;  "Efficiency  of  Household  Management,"  The 
Brueres;  "Interior  Decoration  and  Furnishing,"  Wheeler,  would  open 
any  woman's  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  her  kingdom — the  home,  from 
the  standpoint  of  comfort  and  beauty.  All  these  books  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  Baker  Taylor  Company,  New  York  City.  The  sooner  our 
women  get  together  for  club  and  individual  study  of  this  remunerative 
subject  the  better  for  them  and  for  the  homes  they  are  making. 
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PLAN  OF  SAME  HOME  AFTER  ALTERATIONS  WERE  MADE 

NOTE: 

1.  That  the  kitchen  is  only  five  feet  from  the  dining-room. 

2.  That   the  pantry  opens   with   a   swinging  door  into   the  kitchen   and   into   the 

dining-room  also. 

3.  That  the  bed-rooms  are  all  near  the  bath-room. 

4.  That  space  is  utilized  so  that  there  is  one  more  bed-room. 

5.  That  these  alterations  cost  only  $30  in  money. 
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SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  Boston,  Mass. 

After  a  day  of  many  notable  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
rural  school,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  mere  dweller  of  the  city  had  great 
temerity  in  attempting  to  add  anything  to  the  subject.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  points  which  I  would  like  to  suggest. 

We  all  agree  that  the  rural  school  has  a  new  vision  of  its  place 
in  the  community.  Differences  are  found  of  late  in  the  method  of 
conduct  of  the  rural  high  schools  on  account  of  attention  to  variations 
in  the  interests  of  the  communities.  The  same  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  city  schools.  The  old  high  school  which  was  once  the 
same  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  is  giving  way  to  adapta- 
tions to  the  industrial  life  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  it  is  placed. 

In  the  Newton  High  School,  near  Boston,  a  very  interesting  voca- 
tional addition  has  been  tried  lately  in  a  special  home  making  course 
for  those  who  do  tiot  care  to  take  the  regular  high  school  work,  in 
this  way  aiming  to  accomplish  the  need  of  keeping  girls  in  school.  A 
two-years'  course  in  home  making  is  offered.  The  object  is  to  give 
the  actual  work  as  it  is  done  in  the  well-organized  home  and  not  sim- 
ply the  usual  household  arts  of  the  high  school.  The  teachers  keep  in 
close  contact  with  the  homes,  through  special  projects  and  credits  for 
various  kinds  of  home  work  which  the  girls  carry  out  after  school  and 
on  holidays.  Enough  science  is  required  for  each  girl  to  work  intel- 
ligently, but  the  desire  is  to  eliminate  much  of  the  ineffective  science 
so  often  given  to  young  girls.  Sanitation  and  health  have  much  atten- 
tion, that  each  student  may  not  only  know  how  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  her  family,  but  understand  the  community  needs.  The  use  of 
money  is  considered  carefully  that  each  student  may  be  a  better  buyer 
and  understand  the  economics  of  spending.  The  civic  duties  of  each 
one  are  emphasized  that  from  the  school  a  body  of  more  intelligent 
women  may  wisely  react  upon  their  communities.  High  ideals  of 
home  life  are  inculcated  and  an  effort  made  to  emphasize  good  reading 
as  a  resource  in  the  home.  This  work  has  not  long  been  organized, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  yet  what  the  result  may  be.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  those  organizing  this  course  that  home  economics  contains 
the  essential  elements  of  education,  but  that  the  work  must  be  done  in 
a  real  way  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained.  They  believe  the  girl 
herself  must  develop  organizing  ability  as  she  conducts  the  divers 
tasks  of  the  home  of  her  own  initiative  rather  than  that  the  teacher 
should  hold  her  up  to  success,  never  allowing  her  to  fail.  The  aim  is 
to  make  better  home  makers,  but  also  to  lay  such  a  foundation  that, 
if  necessary,  these  girls  can  support  themselves  through  some  of  the 
many  wage-earning  or  professional  occupations  growing  out  of  the 
household  arts  field  such  as  tea  room  and  lunch  room  management, 
institutional  workers,  dressmakers,  and  decorators  for  the  home. 

At  the  Santa  Monica  High  School,  California,  two  credits  for  home 
work  are  allowed  out  of  the  total  of  sixteen  credits  for  graduation. 
Such  home  tasks  are  allowed  as  making  clothes,  doing  family  darning, 
and  preparing  one  meal  a  day  for  the  year.  There  are  also  numerous 
farm,  garden  and  other  kinds  of  tasks  from  which  credit  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  parent  must  watch  over  and  approve  the  task,  and  sign  a 
certificate  before  the  work  is  accepted  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  Castelar  Elementary  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  the  teacher 
informed  the  speaker  that  those  mothers  who  did  not  conduct  their 
homes  well  enough  for  the  children  to  be  allowed  credit  were  asking 
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her  to  give  them  lessons  at  some  other  hour  that  they  might  qualify 
as  judges  and  guides  for  their  children. 

In  the  discussion  this  morning,  interesting  suggestions  were  made 
for  giving  boys  courses  in  cooking,  both  for  their  own  use  and  that 
they  might  appreciate  the  work  of  the  women  in  the  home.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  a  man  should  not  mend  his  own  clothes 
and  darn  his  stockings.  Repairing  might  therefore  be  added  to  the 
course  for  boys.  It  would  be  well  also  if  the  girls  were  given  some 
IcnjDwledge  of  the  use  of  tools  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  broken 
furniture,  putting  up  shelves,  and  such  household  tasks  as  usually 
call  the  carpenter  to  the  house  or  take  the  time  of  the  men  of  the 
family  from  more  important  business.  If  there  were  time  the  speaker 
would  like  to  tell  of  her  experience  in  building  her  own  house  in  the 
country,  but  the  important  result  was  the  ability  to  help  herself  and 
no  longer  having  to  rely  on  the  carpenter  for  small  repairs*  in  the 
house  or  for  shingling  the  roof,  thus  saving  money  in  the  city  home 
as  well  as  in  the  country  home  by  her  own  labor  in  place  of  paid  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  rural  schools  there  should  be  a  strong  emphasis  by  the 
cooking  teachers  on  the  preserving  of  health  through  eating  correct 
foods.  A  personal  experience  may  be  interesting  in  this  matter.  At 
one  time,  in  a  country  neighborhood,  the  speaker  was  entertained  in 
a  well-to-do  home  and  was  surprised  during  the  two  days  at  the  over- 
use of  starchy  foods.  She  wondered  why  the  family  of  fine  boys  and 
the  mother  and  father  were  not  more  influenced  by  it.  When,  later, 
she  heard  of  the  death  of  the  father  from  indigestion  and  was  ap- 
pealed to  to  suggest  a  good  boarding  place  in  New  York  for  the  son, 
-who  was  studying  in  the  Columbia  law  school,  because  he  was  suffering 
from  indigestion  and  would  have  to  give  up  if  he  did  not  improve,  she 
felt  that  the  study  of  home  economics  was  as  necessary  for  the  rich 
in  the  country  as  for  the  poor.  It  would  be  well  also  if  the  teacher  in 
the  country  school  would  try  to  improve  the  articles  for  sale  in  the 
country  store  through  training  her  students  to  be  better  judges.  Prom 
a  knowledge  of  many  of  these  stores  it  has  seemed  as  if  there  were 
much  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  that  the  country  homes  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  poor  assortment  of  china  and  textiles  to  be  obtained.  A 
critical  study  of  advertising  books  which  are  so  widely  used  in  the 
country  for  the  ordering  of  furniture,  household  decoration,  china  and 
materials  would  lead  to  a  demand  for  better  articles.  It  is  wonderful 
what  one  teacher  can  do  to  improve  the  life  of  the  community  if  she 
is  also  a  social  worker  knowing  and  loving  country  life. 

As  a  final  suggestion  I  would  bring  before  you  an  important  fea- 
ture of  work  in  the  newer  high  schools  in  the  vitalizing  of  the  aca- 
demic curriculum  by  inserting  into  it  industrial  material  connected 
with  the  school  occupations,  social  economics  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
interest  girls  of  this  age  and  subjects  of  current  interest.  The  girls 
see  the  relation  of  this  side  of  the  arithmetic,  geography,  English  and 
history  to  their  lives  and  are  aroused  to  an  interest  in  subjects  often 
considered  stale  and  dull  in  their  old  academic  form.  This  interest 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  desire  to  study  which  will  lead  to  culture 
in  the  end.  The  older  work  is  continued,  but  the  newer  interests  are 
added  to  it.  The  following  list  suggests  in  a  very  brief  way  the  kind 
of  subjects  which  have  been  used  to  advantage  in  one  city  school  of  a 
secondary  type: 

Geography 

Development  of  great  cities. 
Transportation  of  foods  and  textiles. 
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Nature  study  in  nearby  districts. 
Trade  centers  of  the  state. 
Commerce  in  the  United  States. 
Sources  of  raw  material. 
Domestic  textile  industries. 

English. 

Business  letters. 

Description  of  articles  made  by  student. 

Vocabularies  of  trade  or  industries  in  which  student  is  interested. 

Daily  news. 

Clear  handwriting. 

Correct  speech. 

Arithmetic. 

House,  business  and  trade  problems. 

Wages  and  salaries. 

Estimates  on  cost  of  garments. 

Economics  of  cutting. 

Cost  of  materials. 

Keeping  accounts. 

Bookkeeping. 

History. 

Development  of  trades  and  industries. 

Inventions  and  inventors. 

Studies  of  merchandise  and  stock. 

Great  people. 

Government,  civic  and  federal,  and  citizenship. 

The  problem  of  the  immigrant. 

Labor   Questions. 

Trade  unions  and  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

Sanitary_  conditions  in  work  rooms. 

Recreation  and  morality. 

Slack  seasons. 

Labor  and  capital. 

Wages  (minimum  and  adequate). 

Training  for  wage  earning. 

Civics, 

Laws  relating  to  women. 

Laws  relating  to  housing. 

Child  labor. 

School  attendance  and  working  papers. 

Economics. 

Budgets,  personal  and  household. 

Investment  of  money. 

Saving  money. 

Banking. 

Insurance. 

Efficiency  through  training. 

Influence  of  women  on  textile  industry  and  retail  trade. 

Thrift  of  money  and  time. 
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Textile  Study. 

Materials,  prices,  widths  and  values. 
Processes  of  manufacture. 
Foreign  and  domestic  goods. 
Great  clothing  industries. 
Ready-to-wear  vs.  home-made  clothing. 
Remaking,  repairing  and  care  of  clothing. 
Laundries,  result  and  costs. 

Health  and  Hygiene. 

Bodily  health  and  how  to  keep  well. 
Clothing  and  shoes. 
Proper  posture  and  health. 
Dangerous  occupations. 
Unwholesome  amusements. 
Exercise  and  rest. 
Personal  appearance. 
The  spirit  of  work  and  health. 


CLUB  WORK  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 


Mary  E.  Frayser,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C 

What  is  being  accomplished  through  women's  and  girls'  clubs  is 
marvelous.  There  is  capacity  for  work  and  some  for  leadership,  too, 
in  almost  every  community.  Many  country  communities  are  being 
transformed  through  club  work;  villages  and  cities  are  accomplishing 
through  this  same  medium  things  that  make  for  progress,  and  which 
were  left  undone  before  the  clubs  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  Club 
work  stands  for  progress,  community  spirit  and  enlightenment. 

In  order  to  bring  a  woman's  club  to  pass  in  a  community,  there 
must  be  one  interested  woman  on  the  start.  It  is  well  for  this  woman 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  her  husband.  He  may  contribute  ideas, 
and  he  can  help  with  co-operation  and  intelligent  interest.  Then  it 
is  well  to  call  on  a  few  women,  and  if  the  interest  of  these  first  few 
is  gotten,  then  get  them  to  call  on  the  other  women  in  the  community, 
inviting  them  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  at  a  definite  place.  When 
they  come  together,  the  "most  interested  woman"  should  tell  what  she 
believes  an  organization  of  women,  young  and  old,  may  accomplish — 
what  other  such  groups  are  accomplishing.  Next,  perfect  organiza- 
tion by  choosing  officers  and  decide  when  and  where  to  meet.  Fort- 
nightly meetings  are  much  better  than  once  a  month.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  "most  interested  woman"  will  have  gotten  into  touch  with 
sources  through  which  material  may  be  gotten  to  guide  the  work. 
The  programs  gotten  out  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt,  Organizer  of  United 
Farm  Women's  Clubs  in  the  South,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  help  city  or 
rural  women;  the  farmers'  bulletins,  bearing  on  home  problems,  are 
available  for  the  asking,  and  such  a  group  of  women  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  they  should 
ask  the  help  of  county  home  demonstration  agents,  county  farm  demon- 
strators, occasionally  of  physicians  and  dentists,  trained  nurses  and 
teachers.  There  are  many  sources  of  help  available.  In  Georgia  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  districted  according  to  the  con- 
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gressional  districts  for  extension  work.  A  list  of  women  who  will  go 
to  any  club  in  her  district  upon  invitation  is  available  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  State  Federation.     This  is  a  splendid  idea. 

The  study  of  the  home  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  If  some 
demonstrations  are  given,  it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and 
if  light  refreshments  are  served  afterward,  a  get-together  spirit  is 
further  promoted.  The  women  themselves  soon  see  that  home  work 
may  be  done  in  newer,  better  ways,  and  that  the  home  is  a  workshop 
where  business  methods  applied  and  equipment  arranged  as  sensibly 
as  equipment  of  city  offices,  would  lessen  womans  labor  and  dignify 
her  work.  Then  the  study  of  the  larger  community  needs  is  the  next 
step  in  club  work.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  rural  clubs  to  ac- 
complish consolidation  of  schools,  school  equipment,  or  a  new  church 
as  a  by-product  of  getting  together  for  the  study  of  the  home.  Such 
a  club  just  outside  of  Easley"  S.  C,  accomplished  a  church  Within  a 
year  after  organization,  and  the  consolidation  of  schools  is  in  sight, 
in  spite  of  certain  hard  heads. 

In  South  Carolina  we  have  managed  the  girls'  clubs  in  two  ways: 
through  the  organization  of  girls'  tomato  clubs  (and  we  have  31  coun- 
ties organized) ;  and  through  the  schools,  by  sending  to  interested 
teachers  or  homekeepers  lessons  in  cooking  and  sewing  for  three 
months'  work,  the  teacher  or  homekeeper  to  be  the  leader  of  the  club, 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  homes  or  schools  by  the  girls.  This  work 
also  has  interested  not  only  the  girls,  but  the  older  people  in  the  com- 
munity in  the  question  of  better  homes.  Bulletins  to  guide  such  work 
are  gotten  out  in  South  Carolina  by  Winthrop  College. 

In  mill  communities  women's  and  girls'  clubs  go  forward  only 
where  there  is  very  definite  leadership.  "We  have  a  new  plan  of 
work  for  mill  communities  in.  South  Carolina.  There  is  a  small  sum 
of  money  available  through  the  Smith-Lever  fund  towards  the  salary 
of  a  trained  worker  in  the  mill  village.  Such  a  trained  worker  must 
have  quarters  for  the  work,  usually  a  mill  cottage  remodeled  for  club 
use.  A  kitchen  always  has  a  place  in  such  a  cottage.  The  women 
and  girls  meet  separately  with  the  leader.  The  work  is  so  planned  as 
to  be  interesting  and  vital.  The  mill  village  folks  will  not  come  for 
training  in  and  of  itself,  but  they  will  come  if  the  work  lives  up  to 
the  two  requirements  quoted;  namely,  if  it  is  vital  and  interesting. 
This  leader,  too,  should  work  with  the  people  and  not  for  them;  should 
develop  the  capacity  for  leadership,  which  exists  here  also,  though  in 
a. less  marked  degree. 

There  are  also  some  instances  of  work  of  this  nature  led  by  the 
King's  Daughters,  or  club  women  of  larger  opporutnities  who  go  out  to 
serve  those  of  lesser  opportunities.  "College  Women  and  Community 
Leadership,"  by  Jesse  Field,  Secretary  of  the  National  Board,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  600  Lexington  avenue,  New  York  City,  is  helpful  in  the  matter 
of  such  leadership. 

Help  to  womens  and  girls'  clubs  is  a  field  full  of  splendid  rewards, 
for  it  is  a  field  in  which  one  sees  tangible  results  and  is  aware  of 
others  of  a  nature  harder  to  tabulate. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ALABAMA  AND 
HOW  THEY  CAN  BEST  BE  MET. 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  Birmingham. 

This   question  might  be  answered  in  a    cryptic    sentence,   "Give 
them  a  useful  education,"  but  this,  I  am  sure,  is  not  all  your  commit- 
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tee  wanted  when  they  asked  me  to  have  a  part  on  this  program. 

Some  one  has  said:  "This  is  the  century  of  the  children."  I  like 
better  Rabbi  Wise's  expression.  He  said:  "This  is  the  children's 
hour  and  the  darkness  of  the  children's  wrongs  is  passing  and  the  day- 
light of  the  children's  rights  is  dawning."  Surely  in  Alabama  we  be- 
lieve this  is  true.  We  have  at  last  arrived  at  that  point  of  construc- 
tion where  we  are  protecting  by  law  our  children  as  well  as  our  oys- 
ters. And  so  we  can  truly  say  that  just  dawning  is  the  daylight  of 
the  children  of  our  good  State. 

There  are.  now  certain  inalienable  rights  which  all  thinking  people 
agree  belong  to  the  children..  First,  the  right  to  be  well  born,  and 
second,  to  grow  up.  These  two  the  doctors,  who  I  sometimes  think 
are  the  best  philanthropists  of  us  all,  are  practically  assuring  to  us. 
Third,  the  right  to  the  joy  and  playtime  of  youth.  How  long  it  has 
taken  us  to  recognize  this  as  their  right!  Until  only  very  recently, 
and  even  now  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  the  burden  of  industry  is 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  very  young  children,  thus  denying  to  them 
any  chance  of  this  playtime  which  we  believe  to  be  so  essential. 
When  you  rob  the  children  of  this  right  to  play,  you  take  from  them 
something  which  they  will  miss  all  of  their  lives  and  which  necessarily 
makes  them  less  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Jane  Addams  says:  "We  shall  some  day  be  ashamed  of  our  ar- 
gument against  child  labor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  educationally  dis- 
astrous and  socially  harmful  and  recognize  in  just  the  joyousness  of 
youth  the  need  of  legislative  and  social  concern." 

Fourth,  the  right  to  a  useful  education.  Not  merely  a  text-book 
education,  but  one  that  shall  really  train  for  life. 

Fifth,  the  right  to  progress  beyond  the  standards  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. Every  one  of  these  rights  is  utterly  defeated  by  child  labor, 
for  we  really  make  an  adult  where  a  child  should  be. 

In  looking  over  the  causes  of  child  labor,  we  find  ignorance  to 
really  be  the  main  one.  Ignorance  and  greed  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents and,  I  regret  to  say,  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public 
schools  and  a  desire  for  the  independence  of  wages  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  These  things  have  led  on  to  the  premature  labor  of  chil- 
dren which  we  did  cot  realize  the  harm  of.  The  real  reason  that  we 
have  been  so  careless  about  child  labor  is  because  we  did  not  know 
its  effects.  We  know  today  that  it  is  an  evil  physically,  mentally  and 
morally. 

Of  course,  in  talking  on  child  labor  one  does  not  mean  simply  the 
child  working  with  his  parents  or  a  few  hours  after  school  in  a  store 
or  on  a  farm  or  around  the  house.  As  a  little  mill  boy  expressed  it, 
"There  is  a  heap  of  difference  in  working  and  being  worked."  The 
physical  effects  of  long  hours  of  continuous  labor,  no  matter  how  light 
the  labor,  would  take  a  whole  evening's  address  to  give  you.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  find  a  man  worn  out  at  thirty  because  of  having  been 
put  to  work  too  early.  Why  should  we  think  a  horse  must  be  allowed 
to  have  his  growth  to  be  an  efficient  animal  and  then  take  a  sensitive, 
highly  strung  child  and  believe  we  could  prematurely  work  him  and 
not  impair  his  capabilities? 

Again,  if  the  child  is  at  work  all  day,  he  is  manifestly  uneducated ; 
he  grows  up  to  join  that  ever-increasing  army  of  inefficient  workmen; 
this  means  low  wages.  This  also  means  bad  housing  conditions  be- 
cause of  low  wages  and  leads,  too,  for  the  children  of  this  man  to 
child  labor  again,  and  so  you  see  child  labor  is  the  effect  of  poverty 
and  not  the  result,  as  we  are  so  often  told.  As  to  the  moral  effect  one 
has  only  to  read  the  stories  of  newsboys  in  large  cities  and  the  mes- 
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senger  service  to  realize  that  society  must  be  protected  from  the  re- 
sults of  premature  labor  for  these  boys.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
sentimentality  which  is  without  any  foundation  or  reason,  expressed  for 
the  little  newsboys,  and  it  is  because  people  do  not  know  the  bad 
effects  of  this  life  of  the  street  on  the  small  boys.  If  bad  for  the  boys, 
think  of  what  it  must  be  for  the  girls.  Now  we  realize  that  the  cure 
for  all  of  this  is  first  agitate,  next  legislate  and  then  public  opinion. 

The  Alabama  Child  Labor  Committee  has  for  four  years  conducted 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  agitation  and  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature carried  forward  effective  legislation.  We  are  starting  today 
with  one  of  the  best  child  labor  bills  in  the  country,  there  being  to 
this  two  exceptions.  First,  the  long  hours,  which  was  our  defeat  by 
the  mill  men,  and  next  the  lack  of  inspectors  to  make  the  law  effec- 
tive. It  is  here  that  we  need  public  opinion;  it  is  for  this  that  such 
meetings  as  this  are  held,  so  that  we  may  arouse  all  the  people  of 
the  State  to  so  strongly  desire  to  have  these  laws  enforced  that  they 
will  not  tolerate  violations  of  them.  If  we  can  take  the  children  out 
of  the  industries  and  place  them  in  good  schools,  we  shall  take  Ala- 
bama out  of  that  class  lowest  in  illiteracy.  If  we  will  give  to  our 
children  these  rights,  we  shall  then  make  the  motto  of  this  State, 
"Here  we  rest,"  no  longer  spoken  in  derision,  but  with  very  great 
pride. 
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NINETEEN-SIXTEEN  PAID-UP 
MEMBERSHIP 


Miss  Sara  Bandy,  Athens 
Miss  Modesta  Beasley,  Centreville 
Miss  Phoebe  Cary,  Auburn 
Miss  Ola  Cranford,  Nixburg 
Miss  Anna  R.  Davis,  Athens 
Mrs.  "W.   B.  Delchamps,   Mobile 
Miss  Elizabeth  Forney,  Sylacauga 
Miss  Ida  Gelders,  Birmingham 
Miss  Jean  Gould,  Selma 
Miss  Sue  Greene,  Florence 
Miss  Ila  Dean  Griffin,  Sipsey 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Gregg,  Montevallo 
Miss   May  Hansis,  Birmingham 
Miss  Glennie  Haymans,  Tuskegee 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Herrington,  Glens 

Falls,  N.  Y. 
Miss   Elizabeth   Hooper,   Thorsby 
Mrs.  Zebulon  Judd,  Auburn 
Miss  Annie  Kemp,  Jacksonville 
Mr.  R.  I.  King,  Oxford 
Mrs.  R.  I.  King,  Oxford 
Miss  Carolyn  Lamar,   Marvel 
Miss  Maude  Luttrell,  Columbiana 
Miss  Gladys  McGill,  Livingston 
Miss  Beryl  McCauley,  Ensley 
Miss  Leila  McGregor,  Jasper 
Miss  Sara  P.  Marks,  Jacksonville 
Mrs.   W.  E.   May,   Florence 
Miss  Mamie  Meroney,  Montevallo 


Miss    Maria    Moseley,    Planters- 

ville 
Mrs.  L.  N.  Nabors,  Montevallo 
Miss  Corinne  Neely,  Florence 
Miss  Stella  Palmer,  Montevallo 
Dr.  T.  W.  Palmer,  Montevallo 
Miss    Martha'  Patterson,    Monte- 
vallo 
Miss  Mary  Paxton,  Montevallo 
Mrs.  Ilah  W.  Polhill,  Jacksonville 
Miss  Ilah  Polhill,  Jacksonville 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Prentice,  Anniston 
Miss  Madge  J.  Reece,  Auburn 
Miss  Carolyn  Rembaugh,  Monte- 
vallo 
Miss    Jennie    Mae    Rosser,    Bir- 
mingham 
Miss  Beatrice  Shipp,  Birmingham 
Mr.  J.  L.  Sibley,  Montgomery 
Miss  Nellie  Tappan,  Montevallo 
Miss     Annie     Terrell,     Double 

Springs 
Miss    Lena    M.    Vaughan,    Castle- 
berry 
Miss   Rosa  Walker,    Montevallo 
Miss  Ida  Whitaker,  Florence 
Miss     Elizabeth     M.     Woodhead, 

Birmingham 
Miss   Mary  Wooley,   Oneonta 


36  PROCEEDINGS   OF  ALABAMA 

CONSTITUTION    AND    BY-LAWS   ALABAMA   HOME    ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Constitution. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Alabama 
Home  Economics  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Object. 
Section  1.  The  object  ot  this  organization  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  as  stated  in  its 
constitution. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition,  this  Association  wishes  to  devote  itself  more 
specifically  to  the  problems  of  home  economics  as  they  develop  in  its 
local  field,  the  State. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Members. 
Section  1.  All  who  are  actively  interested  in  furthering  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Association  are  eligible  to  membership. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice  presi- 
dent, a  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee. 

Sec.  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Meetings. 
Section  1.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Amendments. 
Section  1.  The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting. 


By-Laws. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Affiliation. 

Section   1.  The   Alabama   Home   Economics   Association   shall   be 

affiliated  with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  by  fulfilling 

the  requirements  as  stated  in  its  By-Laws,  Article  III,  Section  II. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Section   1.  The  nominating  committee  for  each  annual  meeting 
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shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 
It  shall  consist  of  three  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  are  officers  of  the  Association.  Such  committee  shall 
present  at  least  one  nomination  for  each  elected  office,  publicly,  to  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  3.  Elections  shall  be  by  majority  of  votes  cast. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  and  vice  president  shall  perform  the  du- 
ties usually  pertaining  to  such  offices. 

Sec.  2.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  preserve  the  records  of  the 
Association;  shall  endeavor  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; attend  to  the  correspondence,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
finances. 

Sec.  3.  The  president,  assisted  by  the  executive  committee,  shall 
arrange  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Fees. 
Section  1.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Amendments. 
Section  1.  These  laws  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute 
Montevallo,  Alabama 

June  and  July,  1917 

For  teachers,  home  makers  and  college  students. 

Courses  in  Education  for  extension  of  Certificates, 
and  for  preparation  for  State  Examinations. 

The  Home  Economics  department  will  include  the 
various  branches  in  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art, 
Manual  Training,  Drawing,  Handicrafts — well  arranged 
for  the  needs  of  teachers  and  the  practical  housekeeper. 

Courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  History,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Agriculture,  Botany,  Plant  Culture,  For- 
eign Languages,  Expression  and  Dramatics  for  regular 
college  students,  for  those  preparing  to  enter  college 
and  for  anyone  wishing  to  study  for  general  culture. 

Play  ground  supervision  and  general  athletic  work 
will  receive  special  attention. 

For  further  information  address: 

T.  W.  PALMER, 

President. 


